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SPRING WRAPPINGS. 


Tue mantle, Fig. 1, is of a new material, damas frisé, a brocade 
having a repped ground, with the raised arabesque design in curled 
threads. It has quite short back forms, the fronts rounded some- 
what longer, and extremely high-shouldered, square sleeves, which 
are folded back at the wrist, displaying the satin lining, The 
trimming is a box-pleated ruche of lace, which surrounds the 
edge, and is studded at intervals with passementerie rosettes of 
jet and chenille. 

The paletot, Fig. 2, made of black Si- 
cilienne, has the form of a close-fitting 
short jacket at the back and sides, with 
long hanging mantilla tabs in front, and 
close coat sleeves. Pieatings of the ma- 
terial and horizontal rows of vermicelli 
fringe lend a full appearance to the 
jacket-skirt, and the edges of the neck, 
sleeves, and fronts are finished with sim- 
ilar fringe. The other ornaments are 
trefoils of cord passementerie. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponpeEnt. } 


MONG the intangible details which 
4X give the fashions of the day their 
fugitive, changeful, and charming char- 
acter there is an idea of the future, as 
it seems to us. * It was found that plain 
stuffs used for dresses were really too 
plain and too much like each other; 
there was nothing fanciful, nothing un- 
foreseen and pic- 
turesque, ina dress 
made entirely of a 
plain fabric. Con- 
sequently figured 
stuffs were mixed 
with plain; but it 
was soon discover- 
ed that these were 
also monotonous, 
and that there was 
aothing individual 
in figured goods 
that every one 
could buy, and 
that were manu- 
factured in huge 
pieces. To rem- 
edy this objec- 
tion a new method 
has been devised, 
namely, for every 
lady to make her 
own figured stuff, 
or have it made 
after her fancy; 
in this way it 
will be wholly per- 
sonal and original, 
and the  imagi- 
nation can have 
full scope. This 
result is obtained 
by the use of mo- 
tifs, prepared sin- 
gly, and used in 
different ways, on 
the corsage, ta- 
blier, panels, over- 
skirt, and drapev- 
ies. The technical 
term motif is ap- 
plied to every sim- 
ulation of a par- 
ticular object: a 
spray of roses cop- 
ied in passemen- 
terie and beads, a 
palm leaf, an ara- 
besque figure of 
any kind—all these 
things, and many 
more besides, arc 
known as motifs, 
At present moti/s 
are being made in 
black or colored 
velvet, satin, and 
embroideries of all 
sorts, representing 
palm leaves, but- 
terflies, stars, an- 
chors, crescents, 
single or double 





Fig. 1.—Brocape Mantite.—Cct Patrery, No. 3579: Price, 25 Cents. 


and interlaced, swallows, lozenges, ovals, small bdtons, ete.—in 
short, everything that the fancy can devise. These motifs are 
placed, not all over the corsage or skirt, which would be no better 
than a stuff with regular designs, but on one side of the corsage 
| and the opposite side of the tablier or panier. If the right side of 
| the corsage is decorated, the left panel will be adorned. The mo- 
tifs are graduated in size as far as possible ; that is, those used for 
the waist are smaller than those for the skirt, while the latter, in 
turn, are smaller at the top than at the bottom. Suppose that 
black velvet swallows are chosen for a black wool or silk dress, or 





SPRING WRAPPINGS. 





























Fig. 2.—Sicmiznne Patetot.—Cur Parrery, No. 3580: Price, 25 Cents. 


brown velvet swallows for a dress of seal brown silk or wool. 
Three swallows are set on the right side of the corsage, the smallest 
near the shoulder, and the others, a little larger, below the preced- 


ing one, but not in a straight line. The swallows designed for the 
skirt are, the first the same size as the largest one on the waist, 
and thence gradually increasing in size to the bottom. It is, 


moreover, very difficult to reduce to mathematical rules what is 
expressly designed to be free from all regularity. The latest decree 
of the present fashion is “No rules.” Alas! it is not in the 
fashions alone that we mect the ardent desire to be emancipated 
from all restraint. Palm leaves share thx 
popular favor with swallows and butter- 
flies. Sometimes the skirt is made of fig- 
ured stuff, and the waist of plain stuff of 


the same color as the ground of the former, 
a few figures are then cut out of the skirt 
stuff and sewed on the waist. The follow- 


ing is a combination of this kind: Skirt of 
pine green wool, with large chiné figures 


representing a rose with its leaves, all in 
very dull and blended tints. Jacket-basque 
of plain pine green wool, with a breast 
pocket on the left side containing a small 


handkerchief. 
veil it, is set one 
cut from the figured s 
ed with fine pit 
edges. The upper part of this spray of 


Over this pocket, so as to 
of the roses and leaves 
tuff, and chain-stitch- 
green worsted around its 


roses is not fastened down, but serves as 
a flap to the pocket. 

We give numerous details concerning 
this kind of ornamentation, because it is a 
style which affords scope for innumerable 
combinations. Even plain linen and batiste 
dresses will be dec. 
orated with mo- 
tifs cut from fig- 
ured linen. Stripes 
also will be used 
in like manner, 
being sewed on 
above hems in the 
guise of insertions, 
all, however, with 
out apparent regu- 
larity. Little girls’ 
dresses will also 
be trimmed with 
motifs. 

It remains for 
us to explain how 
these figures are 
seton. Whenthey 
are made of sou- 
tache or passe- 
menterie, they are 
simply sewed on 
the place where 
they are to go; 
when they are cut 
out of velvet or 
satin, they are 
stitched around 
their edges in 
point de Boulogne, 
or else they are 
sewed on with an 
extremely fine silk 
braid of the same 
color as the motif, 
or of the stuff on 
which it is placed. 
The same orna- 
ments are also 
used on wrap 
pings. 

Among the col 
ors in vogue fot 
spring we will 
cite champignon, 
or mushroom, for 
dresses and bon. 
nets, not forget 
ting to repeat that 
mushroom - color- 
ed straw bonnets 
are trimmed with 
mushrooms  cop- 
ied in satin, and 
marvellously _ re- 
sembling nature. 
Pretty little mush 
rooms, indeed, look 
no worse than 
many other things 
—certainly than 
carrots. To fill up 
the gap between 
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velvét and straw bonnets there are bonnets made 
of real black Chantilly lace, or else of tulle em- 
broidered. in all colors, and others of open or 
brocaded silk galloon glued together. These are 
very light, and closely resemble straw. 

The following is a pretty spring toilette: Skirt 
of dark gray velvet; polonaize of ottoman wool 
of a lighter shade of gray. This polonaise falls 
straight behind in large pleats without a pouf, 
The front of the corsage is closed.on the left 
side from top to bottom with old-silver chased 
buttons. The skirt of the polonaise is draped 
from right to left, and is cut in long sharp points, 
with button-holes at the tips, attached to but- 
tons similar fo those of the waist, which are set 
on the side of the polonaise. The velvet skirt 
shows not only on the bottom and left side, but 
also between these points. 

The ‘spring stuffs, dark and light wools, and 
the linens and batistes designed for summer, are 
striped, checked, and brocaded ina multitude of 
different designs. Light linens and batistes in 
large bright-colored plaids, called Madras, and 
copied, in fact, from the gay handkerchiefs worn 
on their heads by negresses, will be much in vogue. 
Stylish ladies can wear these effectively, but in in- 
experienced hands they are oftener grotesque than 
elegant. 

We shall see the revival of wrappings like, or 
at least matching, summer dresses of light wool, 
linen, or batiste. Let ug suppose the skirt to be 
plain and the over-skirt or polonaise to be fig- 
ured; in this case the mantle will be figured like 
the polonaise or over-skirt. But if the combina- 
tion be reversed—that is, a figured skirt with a 
plain polonaise—then the mantle will be plain. 

The taste for passementerie is so much on the 
increase that it is made of cotton for summer 
toilettes—sprays of roses, bunches of grapes, etc. 
These can not equal, however, the beauty of the 
raised silk passementerie, Bell flowers, such as 
fuchsias, are also made of silk in natural colors, 
and are sewed on the tabliers and panels of skirts 
in rows not too near together, producing the ef- 
fect of small tassels. For bridal dresses orange 
buds are used in this manner. 


I have mentioned that the novelty of the sum- | 
mer is linen brocaded in minute designs on a | 


plain ground — yellow on cream, dark blue on 
light. blue, bright pink on pale pink, ete. Hith- 
erto figured linens have always been printed, and 
this is the first time that they have been brocaded. 
There are also many linens with a lustreless or 
else satin surface, with huge flowers in the Louis 
Seize style; these will be worn with skirts or ta- 
bliers of plain linen of the same shade as the 
ground of the figured stuff. They will also be 
worn over silk skirts of the same color as the 
foundation of the linen. 
EMELINE Rayuonp. 
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’ 
theirs, lament the hard necessity which 
brings them to it, patronize it as not quite 
worthy their attention, and are always look- 
ing over the edge of it toward a free be- 
yond. 

Of course this mental attitude is most 
noticeable in those women who have not 
been trained to work, and whose work is 
therefore least valuable. Of course, also, it 
must and does make them thoroughly uncom- 
fortable, becanse it keeps them continually 
self-conscious. If there be an infallible re- 
cipe for human misery of a mean and piti- 
able sort, it is probably to be fonnd in the 
habitual contrasting of our worldly fortunes 
with our merits, and with the better luck 
of other people pot more deserving. 

Every year more aud more young women 
from intelligent and refined circles must 
earn their living. That is the condition of 
the time, which can not be gainsaid. Two 
concessions on their part are equally neces- 
sary to their material success and peace of 
mind. One is that they shall be willing to 
step outside the overcrowded ranks of teach- 
ers, of whatever sort, of incompetent au- 
thors and decorative artists, of copyists, 
saleswomen, or clerks, and courageously ac- 
cept some vocation where there is still room, 
or find a new place for themselves. The 
other is that they shall abandon the foolish 
notion that they can be happy only in one 
way or under one set of conditions, when 
are fifty other ways in which they 
may be happy, or at least steadfast and 


| cheerful. 


| identified with theirs. 


Undoubtedly, women who set out to earn 
their own living do undergo more annoy- 
ances and mortifications than men. This is 
partly because the world is not yet adjust- 
ed to the new necessities which compel 
them to be wage-earners; partly because 
bad manners aremore disagreeable to them 
than to men; chiefly, we think, because 
abnormal ‘sensitiveness makes them 
Feel- 
ing above their work, they are not willing 
to be identified with it, as men expect to be 
It is not in human 


nature, of course, to love a vocation which 


| in its nature is tiresome or disagreeable. 


But it is perfeetly possible to ignore the 
disagreeable, to do the work with one’s 
whole heart, because one’s personal dignity 
requires that faithfulness, and to dignify 
the labor itself by the manner of its dis- 
charge. It is always the “how” that is im- 
portant, seldom the “what.” A great man 
thought that “ work is the great cure of all 
the miseries and maladies which beset man- 
kind: honest work which you intend get- 
ting done.” If, then, women would con- 
gratulate instead of pity themselves that 
they have te work, half of their fancied dis- 
abilities would vanish in thin air. 

The question of wages makes no appeal 
to sentiment. It is simply one of demand 
and supply. The slop-shop worker gets 
twenty-five cents a day, because thonsands 
of women can do her work as well as she. 
The accomplished needle-woman, going out 
by the day to fit and sew, gets three dollars 
and her meals, because the demand. for her 
kind of work is greater than the amount 
obtainable. Intelligent household service 
is even rarer, and commands proportionate- 
ly better wages« Neither tears nor rhetoric 
nor pangs of suffering can change this state 
of things. Only the resolve of women to do 
the work that pays best, however hard and 
hateful, and to do it as men do theirs, with- 
out complaint and without condescension, 
will avail. 

For the rest, even the world of idleness 
and fashion displays instances of very bad 
manners, to which its denizens have to 
close eyes and ears. Its snubs and insults 
are not more gracious than those of sordid 
trade, and the neophyte who would find a 
high place must suffer with a smile, and 
keep her end steadily in view. Most men 
are not gentlemen and most women are not 
ladies in this busy country where civiliza- 
tion is yet-young. . The wise recoguize this 
fact, and maintain their- own superiority, 
not by complaints of what they suffer, not 





SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 


fp E question of women’s work and wages 

is not to be settled in our generation. 
Every day’s newspaper contains some com- 
plaint of inadequate pay or unfair treatment 
on the part of employers, with an implied 
appeal to the humane public to right the 
wrong. No doubt there isa certain founda- 
tion for the protest. Women are the weak- 
er side in the controversy, and the weakest 
must go to the wall. But no close observer 
of the feminine habit of mind can fail to 
have been struck with a certain air of con- 
descension which most women maintain to- 
ward their work, and which explains, in a 
degree at least, their discontent. Men take 
up their business, be it hard or easy, plea- 
sant.or hateful, with a matter-of-course de- 
termination to accomplish it which ignores 
its quality altogether. Women sigh over 


~ 





by d toward the task they must 
perform, but by an undisturbable propriety 
of manner and conduct, and a respect for 
their work-so genuine as to prove conta- 
gious. 





RECENT FREAKS OF FASHION. 


i hs has been no unusual thing at the dinners 
and at the large balls this season to see a 
young lady carrying a bouquet considerably larger 
than her head, These bunches of roses often con- 
tain four dozen of the large hybrids. Twenty- 
four roses are frequently fastened to a fan of 
straw ; and not only roses, but also pansies, lilies, 
branches of lilac, daffodils, and other spring flow- 
ers are usedfor corsage and for hand bouquets. 
All the floral arrangements for person and fan 
are very large. 

The ™ daffadowndilly” of the poets has be- 
come a very favorite flower, and the gardeners 
are making much of it. It appears at the opera 
as a de corsage more frequently than any 





other flower just now. One rather eccentric de- 
sign’for a gentleman’s supper party consistde of 
two pottery lambs held together by a hatchet of 
flowers, 

Instead of sending Scere to those who have 
lost a friend, it is now somewhat customary to 
have the house dressed with flowers for a fu- 
neral as if for a wedding or other festivity. 
The coffin rests on a bed of flowers ; the long- 
cupped white lilies, callas, lilies-of-the-valley, and 
white lilacs are the favorite flowers used, and are 
tied with long white ribbons. 

For ladies’ lunches the beautiful baskets of 
ferns are in favor, There is nothing more ele- 
gant: the delicate foliage and the different varie- 
ties of shape in these aristocratic children of the 
forest present a charming effect. There is an 
exquisite blush-rose, called by the unromantic 
name “Captain Christy,’ which is used singly 
for a bouquet de corsage for very young girls who 
wear white muslin or gaze. 

Although fashionable people keep Lent very 
strictly, Sunday is considered a feast day, and 
many people give dinners‘on that day, so that 
the florists are obliged to keep open to accommo- 
date the demand for these festivities, and also 
for bouquets for church altars, many people send- 
ing memorials of deceased friends on certain 
days to the church of their choice. This is a 
new business for the florists. 

Clover red is becoming a very fashionable col- 
or for dresses ; it is brighter than crushed straw- 
berry, and shows off white lace and white shoul- 
ders to advantage. Bunches of blue feathers are 
fastened on the left side of the corsage, and 
also pinned in the hair. The Medicis or high 
collars, now so fashionable, have driven the hair 
up high on the head. Young ladies wear one or 
two rolls in front, through which are put gold 
chains or cords finished at the side with an 
aigrette of precious stones or pearls, or a flower. 
The short hair in the neck must be curled with 
curling -irons, if this style is adopted. 
coiffures are now arranged with curls, puffs, and 
rolis intermixed. Ribbon and lace head-dresses 
are coming in more and more for married and 
unmarried ladies: they are called cap head-dress- 
es, and are very becoming. Ladies are very apt 
to have cap and sleeves and plastrons of the same 
lace, such as duchesse, point, or Valenciennes. 
An effort is being made to do away with the 
banged hair over the forehead, but it is so very 
becoming that the attempt has not been success- 
ful. But there should be no thick fringe or 
frizzes of hair coming down.to the eyebrows, for 
that gives a woman the effect of a depraved 
Roman empress. 

The Baroness Fava, wife of the Italian minister, 
appeared at the last card reception of the Presi- 
dent with a half coronet of diamonds in hey hair, 
and a broad necklace of diamonds, from Which 
hung her family crest, or coat of arms, in emeralds 
and diamonds. Her toilette was of deep wall- 
flower yellow satin, with brocaded panels of red 
velvet, and knots of red velvet ribbon. A coif- 
fure d la Chinois, with a few curls in front, high 
coils behind, and a few flowers intermixed, ex- 
cited universal admiration at the last Patriarchs’ 
ball; it was evidently studied from a fan. At 
this same ball were re-introduced the stately 
quadrilles of the past—those which are danced at 
every court ball in Europe. They are exceedingly 
dignified, and adapted to those ladies who are past 
their premiere jeunesse, and also to show off long- 
trained elegant dresses. 

As for dances of the period, they are generally 
very much what they have been, the polka step 
being the favorite. In England they are dancing 
the valse a trois temps in the mazes of the Ger- 
man; but in New York the polka, polka-redowa, 
and galop are the favorite steps, An attempt to 
introduce the minuet has been made, but fails: 
it is too slow for Americans. Still less favor 
than ever is accorded to a very objectionable step 
called the “ Boston Dip,” now never seen at fash- 
ionable balls. 

At the little dinners of Lent ten is a favorite 
number, and Sunday, Monday, Thursday, and 
Saturday are the favorite days for giving them— 
never on Wednesday or Friday. There should 
be two soups, one of oysters or clams ; two courses 
of fish (for those who do not eat meat in Lent 
often make their dinner of these two dishes); two 
entrées ; one piece de résistance, generally a sad- 
die of mutton, lobster salad, or plain chiccory ; 
two sorts of ice pudding, cheese fondues, cheese, 
biscuits, and butter; green salad, handed, with- 
out dressing, with the cheese; and for wines 
only sherry, claret, and champagne. The last 
should be decanted into glass jugs, and should be 
carefully frappé before dinner. There should 
not be so many flowers, or so many favors, or so 
highly ornamented cards, or so many courses, as 
in the heavy dinners of the past season. Coffee 
should be served in the,dining-room, and when 
the gentlemen come up, tea should be offered. 
So many people fast in Lent and yet are glad to 
go out to see their friends that these dinners 
should be provided with plentiful fish and salads, 
aspics of eggs, ete., which all people can ‘eat in 
Lent. 

Clubs of every kind are now common, and par- 
ticularly whist clubs, and before accepting a po- 
sition on one of these a lady should decidedly 
learn the game, so that she need not dishearten 
her partner. She should be acquainted with the 
fundamental principles which underlie the whole 
system of play, and should at least know the com- 
mon rules of the game. To that end let the unso- 
phisticated player study Cavendish, Fisher Ames, 
and other modern authorities on short whist. 

A favorite entertainment has been of late tac 
“literary breakfast.” It is at eleven o’clock ; the 
guests are served at small round tables with tea, 
coffee, broiled oysters, toast, eggs, muffins, mar- 
malade, and sweet-breads, but with no ices or 
cakes. Then the tables are cleared away, and 
the music, or the professional reading, or the lec- 
ture, begins, After this entertainment some sew- 
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ing for the poor may come in, but generally the 
guests separate about two o ‘clock. “This custom 
necessitates the early cup of tea and plate of oat- 
meal, which many ladies take at eight o’clock in 
bed, and rather interferes with lunch. However, 
as it is something new, it has had a species of 
success. 

Musical clubs are, of course, very fashionable 
in Lent. One bears the pretty and appropriate 
name of The Madrigals. The men have a fen- 
cing club, renewing the “fine art of the athletes.” 
There is a gentlemen’s riding class, with supper 
afterward, on Saturday evenings, and the roller- 
skating club every Thursday afternoon and even- 
ing. ; 

Several ladies have joined hands in trying to 
found an “art home” for young girls, where fe- 
male artists and art students may find a home, 
with protection, comfort, kindness, and instrue- 
tion, Extreme youth and inexperience of the 
world, a lack of friends and introductions, want 
of means—these are the almost insuperable ob- 
stacles in the way of the young female aspirant 
who comes to New York to take advantage of 
the opportunities offered by the Cooper Institute. 
These charitable ladies, who are spending Lent 
in devising ways and means to provide a home 
where such aspirants may be saved from outside 
perils and shielded from outside cares, may not 
be called particularly “ freaky,” but it is no doubt 
a very fashionable “craze” just now to attempt 
to found these homes, and ‘a very good work, if 
it is possible. These homes should not be a pen- 
sion, or a college, or a boarding-house, or a school, 
but should partake of the qualities of all these. 
The inmates will enjoy the advantage of having 
various studios devoted to the different branches 
of artistic study. They will be able to practice in 
pencil, chalk, water-colors, and oils, Models are 
to be provided, and excellent teachers, if neces- 
sary. The scheme is an admirable one. There 
is a fashion in philanthropy, as in everything else. 

Our English friends talk of “slamming,” by 
which they mean the present craze in England, 
joined in by the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
for visiting the most squalid resorts of the 
poor. We should be sorry to have the word 


| adopted here, as it throws a sort of ridicule on 


the very noblest work, that of visiting the poor ; 
but when ladies use it of themselves we must 
presume that it is a fashionable term, and we 
have heard three or four very devoted friends of 
tenement-house reform say lately that they had 
been “slumming,” that is, visiting the slums—a 
word which we have hardly yet adopted. If, 
however, they will carry comfort, cleanliness, 
good food, and money to the needy, we will for- 
give them the term. 

The exceptionally severe, rainy, unpleasant wea- 
ther is the theme of conversation, and women com- 
plain of the cheerless, depressing atmosphere as 
they come to or go from church. Warm wraps 
are still needed, and the spring shopping is not 
pursued with vigor. The pretty shoulder capes 
of beaver, otter, sable, chenille, velvet, or plush 
are yet comfortable. A very pretty opera cloak, 
short in the back, of the exaggerated large-sleeve 
style, trimmed around with white chenille ruches, 
is the novelty of the spring opera season. 

As many weddings will follow close upon 
Easter, we find the trousseaux being prepared, 
and the dresses are to be very fine. One bridal 
dress is of cream-colored satin, trimmed with du- 
chesse lace, each flounce headed by a drooping 
wreath of lilies-of-the-valley, The train, separate 
from the petticoat, is lined with a pale pink satin. 
Tie train is untrimmed, but caught to the petti- 
coat on one side by a full bunch of lilies. The 
square-cut bodice has a chemisette of duchesse, 
sleeves of the same, with a bunch of lilies at the 
left side. The dinner dresses are trimmed with 
iridescent beads, gold and pearl; the use of color 
is almost Venetian. 

As the custom of sealing notes with wax is 
very much revived, it is not astonishing that sig- 
nets, both as pendants and as rings, are again 
coming into fashion. Amongst the bridal gifts 
we find bangles of dull gold, with signets of agate 
and carnelian as pendants. A long gold nail, 
crossed by a horseshoe of coral, or pearl, or dia- 
mond, is a favorite bridal brooch. A “ betrothal” 
bangle, a circlet of pure gold put on the arm so 
that it can never be removed unless it is filed off, 
is also a new idea, These bangles are engraved 
with a motto. Lockets have gone out of fashion, 
or only appear as a very large miniature, showing 
the face. Handsome paste buckles and clasps 
are favorite bridal ornaments. 

A very handsome set of bridemaids’ dresses 
were of pale blue satin, with train of erépe, orna- 
mented with cowslips and leaves. These had 
pointed bodices laced in front, with Medicis col- 
Jar of lace, and elbow sleeves gathered high on 
the shoulders. For evening dresses all bodices 
are cut low, with folded bertha, trimmed with 
fringe, lace, iridescent beads, and a cluster of 
flowers on the left side near the shoulder. In 
some imported bridal trousseaux we find artificial 
flowers with gold settings, with dewdrops of arti- 
ficial precious stones, which are to be worn on 
bonnets, on bodices, and on the shoes. They are 
particularly used to fasten the lace strings of 
theatre bonnets, which are now made very light, 
almost nothing but a puff of tulle and a flower, 
or a ribbon bow with these jewelled flowers. 

The Kirmess, so very well attended last year, 
will be repeated this coming April, after Easter. 
Several young ladies propose adopting the rather 
extravagant and amusing dresses, such as “the 
Jackdaw of Rheims,” which are favorites in Lon- 
don. This dress is described as a short skirt of 
white satin, plain in front, with water-fall back, 
scalloped at the bottom with rather large half- 
cireles of black, edged with a narrow knife-pleat- 
ing of turquoise blue satin. In each scallop is a 
round ornament of white marabout. At the back 
of the black bodice are two wings, and from be- 
tween these hangs a long tail of black net and 
marabout, which reaches to the edge of the skirt. 
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Black satin streamers adorn each shoulder, fasten- 
ed by an ornament of turquoise beads. The young 
lady wears a white wig with short curls, and a 
head-dress of black feathers to represent the head 
of the bird, which holds in his beak the turquoise 
ring of the famous legend which underlies La 
Gazza Ladra. Black silk stockings, and black 
satin shoes with turquoise buckles, complete this 
very pretty costume. The wearer should read 
Cowper’s “ Jackdaw” before making herself up, 
and then become as much like a jackdaw as she 
can. 

Whether or not because the heliotrope is the gem 
for March, we notice much heliotrope-color in the 
spring dresses, and one fair costumer goes to the 
Kirmess as the Helioirope. The flower also(which 
has nothing to do with the stone) is very fashion- 
able. One young lady goes as “ Strawberries and 
Cream,” and one as a“ Bright Particular Star.” 
Jugglers, Tams o’ Shanter, and Tom Thumbs will 
jostle Judges, Vivandiéres, and Dresden China at 
this entertainment. 

A young expert in social matters has lately 
been lecturing upon society at Chickering Hall, 
and casts many a backward glance upon the plea- 
sant follies of the winter. A ball at Delmonico’s, 
he remarks, looks like an assemblage of orphans, 
no fathers or mothers present. The total extine- 
tion of the salon he thinks is owing to the greater 
heed paid to youth and its pleasures. The best 
room in the house is appropriated for the nursery ; 
as the young girl grows up, the parlor is for her, 
and so on until she marries, when, after a few 
years of gayety, she in her turn begins the devo- 
tion of a mother to her own débutante. 

Certain young New York girls find Europe 
very stupid, and prefer being the “cynosure of 
neighboring eyes” at home to taking a back seat 
in the capitals of Europe. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EASTER TOILETTES. 


HE importations of the past week consist 

mainly of new spring costumes that will make 
their first appearance on Easter-Sunday, and at 
the receptions that follow during Easter-week. 
For church, visiting, and for day receptions the 
preference is still given to very fine wool cos- 
tumes of French cashmere and drap d’été in the 
quiet beige-brown, gray, drab, and mushroom 
shades, and these are rendered very elegant by 
their elaborate trimmings of écru embroidery on 
net in the piece for draperies, and with scalloped 
edges for flounces, also by combining the soft 
wool fabric with changeable taffetas silks, and 
using deep-toned velvets for the accessories. 
Gros grain of darker shades is still much used 
with cashmeres, but satin has disappeared for 
such combinations, except when seen as stripes 
in gros grain or in brocaded figures in repped 
silk; the satin surahs are still employed as soft 
vests, puffs, and draperies, and also in black under 
transparent laces, but, as we have already said, 
one of the new fancies in colored wool dresses is 
that of using cashmere pleatings and facings un- 
der the écru embroidered laces. Sometimes the 
entire dress and mantle are monotone, and the 
only touch of color is added in the bonnet; but 
this is not always adhered to throughout the toi- 
lette, as “ matching” is no longer necessary, since 
the stylish colored mantle may be worn with a 
variety of dresses. The small bonnet for this 
suit may be of fine split straw, trimmed with 
brown tulle ruches and velvet powdered with 
beads or with spangles, and an edge of gay flow- 
ers on the brim; a cluster of flowers may be 
massed high on the left side, or there may in- 
stead be a cockade bow of bright coguelicot vel- 
vet ribbon, from which springs an aigrette ; or, if 
the wearer is tired of straw bonnets, the silk and 
écru lace of her dress can be made into the soft 
grown of a capote, with a brim formed of pink 
glover heads, or of mignonette stalks, or gilt 
braid in loops, or else the stylish cap-like ruches 
of brown tulle edged with gold beads, or red tulle 
with currants on the edge. The veil is of black 
or brown tulle, with a slightly scalloped border 
of chenille, the gloves are tan-colored undressed 
kid, and the parasol is of plain changeable silk, 
or else it has velvet figures on a glacé ground, or 
it is an écru lace cover mounted on satin, 


CASHMERE COSTUMES, 


For a beige-colored cashmere a Paris model 
has the basque cut into five deep points, one 
of which is in front, and the others on the 
sides, as the middle forms of the back are cov- 
ered by the drapery which is hooked upon it. 
The vest is of darker brown gros grain, laid in 
pleats, and veiled by embroidery that is done on 
the cashmere with écru and brown silks applied 
on écru net, which shows in many open spaces. 
A new feature in the sleeves is a puff of silk 
set in crosswise half-way below the elbow, about 
six inches deep, and gathered to a straight wrist- 
band of silk that is covered with écru net em- 
broidery, and buttoned on the outside of the 
arm. The cashmere over-skirt has deep embroid- 
ery on the edge, and forms a Greek apron; the 
left side is open up to the belt, and edged with 
the embroidery, while the right side drops to the 
foot, and is pleated to the belt in a great triple 
box pleat that falls straight almost to the end; 
there is voluminous drapery of the plain cash- 
mere in the back, which almost covers the box- 
pleated brown gros grain lower skirt. To com- 
plete this for the street is a small scarf mantle 
of the cashmere with the embroidery up the 
fronts and around the neck; this mantle is 
straight, very close and short on the back and 
shoulders, and is shaped by having its long front 
laid in pleats at the waist line; a few pleats also 
catch down the top of the back, and there is a 
brown ribbon rosette on the left of the front, 
and another at the waist, with hanging ends. 
Another cashmere of cinnamon brown has two 
flounces six inches deep of écru embroidered net 








around the skirt; these are gathered to fall on 
pleated cashmere flounces—not silk flounces. 
This embroidery is in very light creamy threads 
done on dark brown net, like tulle, but stronger, 
and there is also a deeply pointed apron of this 
net, above which is wrinkled scarf drapery of the 
cashmere. The overdress of the cashmere forms 
a basque in front, but its back is made to have a 
princesse effect, and drape the lower skirt by a 
full breadth, and half of another breadth of cash- 
mere being gathered over a roll straight across 
the back middle forms quite high up—about 
three inches below the waist line; other parts of 
the basque are stitched on the edges, the high 
standing collar is of darker brown velvet, and 
there is a fichu of the embroidered net that 
drapes the corsage, Another beige cashmere 
has ‘red and éeru changeable silk with brocad- 
ed leaves forming its finely pleated lower skirt 
and its soft gathered vest. The cashmere basque 
has brown velvet pointed revers tapering from 
the shoulder to the end beside the vest, and 
straps of this velvet lined with the changeable 
silk drape the sides of the full wrinkled over- 
skirt, which is sewed permanently above the silk 
pleated skirt. The coat sleeves of cashmere 
have a scarf or puff of the silk shirred around the 
wrists, and above this a velvet cuff is cut in four 
scallops that droop upon the scarf. To com- 
plete either of these toilettes are short scarf 
mantles partly of nut brown habit cloth, and 
partly of brown velvet trimmed with embroidery 
in India colors, or with écru figures wrought on 
brown net, and edged with sleek chenille fringe 
in which may be some gilt strands, but which 
falls smooth and flat instead of being the fluffy 
ruche-like trimming of chenille that has been so 
long used. 


CHANGEABLE TAFFETAS DRESSES. 


Blue with brown and pink with olive green 
are among the pretty contrasts made up in 
changeable taffetas, and for these the garniture 
is passementerie cords of the two colors, shaded 
velvets, embroidered écru net, and combinations 
of pointillé or else velvet figured silk. One of 
the prettiest Paris designs has the finest dotted 
(or pointillé) silk for the basque and lower skirt 
of shaded blue and olive brown, with plain giacé 
taffetas drapery. Great leaf points six or seven 
inches deep are cut in the lower edge of the front 
and sides of the skirt, finished with passementerie 
cords of blue and brown twisted together, and al- 
lowed to fall on a pleated flounce of the change- 
able silk. The pointillé silk basque is deeply 
pointed in peplum fashion on each side, and the 
plain silk forms paniers on the hips, and is hook- 
ed to the short back of the basque to give a prin- 
cesse effect. 

NEW WOOL SUITS. 


The new bourettes with rough threads, and the 
sheer bison-cloths in gray and brown shades, 
are made up to form the entire suit, and are 
somewhat in tailor styles. For these the trim- 
mings are metal braids with ball drops, and vel- 
vet collars and cuffs. The basque is not only 
pointed in front, but has a sharp peplum point 
on each side, made with she under-arm seam 
down the middle. The four forms in the back 
are net. cut in pleats as formerly, but are shaped 
in square tabs, trimmed all around with the met- 
al braid, which is stiff like wire, and to hold these 
squares in shape, with their sides projecting 
and resting against each other, ribbon bands are 
placed underneath. For trimming the front four 
lengthwise rows of the braid each side descend 
in vest shape, beginning just below the collar, 
tapering in at the waist line, and spreading out 
below it. The novelty on the skirt is to have 
one of the broad box pleats of the lower skirt 
come up each side to the belt outside of the 
apron over-skirt, and thus holding it in place. 


HANDSOME BLACK DRESSES, 


The handsomest black wool dresses have the 
basque and drapery of Henrietta cloth, with a 
soft vest and pleated kilt of striped black and 
white gros grain, or stripes of black satin or of 
velvet on écru gros grain, or else checked black 
and white silk on which are raised black velvet 
figures. French lace in many full frills is the 
trimming. More dressy black toilettes to be worn 
throughout the summer have black China crape 
with embroidered figures for the basque or prin- 
cesse over-dress, while the skirt may be of alter- 
nate breadths of this crape and of Escurial net, 
or else it may be of black satin covered entirely 
by two or three deep flounces of lace, either Chan- 
tilly or French imitations thereof, or the rich Es- 
curial laces. Ecru laces and the jetted nets are 
also used for such dresses. Lace dresses, as they 
are called, will be the summer fancy for black 
dresses, and are already worn in the house; these 
have three wide flounces of real or of imitation 
thread lace around the satin surah skirt, a deeply 
draped apron, which may be made of a lace shawl, 
and a basque made of piece lace laid over satin. 
The novelty, however, in such lace dresses is sug- 
gestions of the full round gathered skirts which 
it is predicted will at no distant day be restored 
to favor. These full skirts are made up over a 
closely gored skirt of black silk, which is border- 
ed at the foot with a soft drooping puff of satin. 
On such a skirt imagine five full breadths, three 
of Escurial lace and two of embroidered China 
crape, shirred at the top, not gored, and falling 
full on the sides and back, while the flat front 
breadth is covered with crosswise ruffles of Es- 
curial lace in which jet tassels droop. At the 
top of the front is a very short wrinkled apron of 
the China crape, and the basque, of the same crape, 
has some drapery at the back. The mantle for 
this dress has the back and fronts of crape, with 
the high-shouidered sides of Escurial net; lace 
and jets are the trimming; the small bonnet is 
of the same material, and the gloves are reddish 
tan-color. Black gros grains are made up with 
an over-dress that has the basque front sloped to 








long peplum pointed sides, while the back is in 
princesse shape. Black velvet ribbon, beginning 
in the under-arm seam, is tied on the front in a 
point, and the peplum ends have each a large 
passementerie ornament, or else ribbon loops and 
floating ends. The front and sides of the skirt 
are covered by a deep sharply pointed apron that 
has five wide folds turned upward across it, and 
on each fold is laid a row of embroidery or of 
lace. For a black satin skirt that is covered by 
two very deep llama lace flounces, held down each 
side by rosettes of black satin ribbon, the basque 
front and princesse back are made of black em- 
broidered China ecrape, with a satin vest, and the 
new feature of this is cutting away the basque 
beside the vest, and sewing a wide lace flounce 
on each side of it to droop carelessly on the satin 
vest from the throat down, and fall in drapery 
on the hips. 


TRAVELLING AND MOUNTAIN SUITS. 


The novelty for mountain, sea-side, and travel- 
ling dresses is fine elastic cloth of very light 
quality, woven continuously in round breadths 
about two and a half yards wide to make the 
skirt without seams. This French webbing is 
far nicer for summer use than the heavy English 
Jersey webbing, and is now used for the entire 
dress, which consists of only two pieces, viz., the 
skirt with a hem and four or five tucks, above 
which some simple drapery is sewed to the belt 
in apron shape, and for the second piece a belted 
box-pleated waist without lining, and having for 
its only seams those under the arms and on the 
shoulders. The edges, belt, collar, and sleeves are 
stitched in rows, and these dresses are made in 
seal brown, navy blue, and black. 


EASTER CARDS, GIFTS, ETC. 


The custom of sending cards of greeting at 
Easter grows every year, and gifts like those 
made at Christmas and at New-Year’s are often 
added. Medieval designs are the novelties for 
Easter cards this season; these are done on an- 
tique paper as thick as card-board, or else they 
form a book of four leaves of thin vellum folded 
inside a cover, and for their decorations are illu- 
minated pictures, and borders in black and white 
copied from old missals, and accompanied by 
texts and verses of praise in quaint old English 
letters. A series of panel-shaped cards gives new 
versions of the designs of birds in vines and 
reeds amid daisies and clover, in which Fidelia 
Bridges excels, and the reverse side is of sky gray 
tints, on which golden butterflies wing their up- 
ward flight. A single panel card by W. Hamil- 
ton Gibson, bearing the motto “ Resurgam,” has 
a multitude of butterflies rising from the tomb to 
the light of the morning, emblematic of the resur- 
rection and of eternity. Two designs by Walter 
Satterlee, representing Easter angels, are done on 
card paper, on satin, and on plush, and may be 
hung by a cord and tassels or mounted on an easel. 
For simpler cards are triangular bits for hang- 
ing, with or without a fringed border, the back- 
ground representing the grain of some dark wood, 
which throws into relief the delicately tinted 
spring flowers that are massed upon it. Anoth- 
er series of small square cards has a golden disk 
in the centre, with radiating‘ lines that form a 
cross; a beautiful chiid peers out beneath from 
a blue sky, and presents a branch of lilies. White 
and purple wistarias form an Easter cross similar 
to the water-lily cross of last year. Folding-screen 
cards are decorated with narcissus and daffodils, 
and many designs are made up of Easter eggs, 
birds’ nests, flowers, and butterflies. 

Flowers have a special significance as Easter 
gifts, and those of the early spring are sent as 
offerings in bouquets of long-stemmed clusters, 
or in porcelain jars, or arranged in baskets, or, 
more often still, potted plants in full blossom 
make up the gift at Easter. For the last are 
tall calla lilies, pink azaleas, pansies, or lilies-of- 
the-valley, while the choice for cut flowers is for 
jonquils, Persian lilacs, roses, and the delicate 
green of the maiden-hair fern, which is raised in 
hot-houses, and is fast taking the place of smilax. 
The flowers in pots fill the windows of drawing- 
rooms, while the breakfast table is fragrant with 
bouquets. Ladies wear large bunches of spring 
blossoms in their corsage on Easter morning, and 
salute each other with the greeting, “ Christ is ris- 
en!’ and the response comes impressively, “ He 
is risen indeed!” Eggs in every fashion serve 
as gifts on that day; there are carved ivory os- 
trich eggs that do duty as bonbonniéres, nougat 
eggs for lovers of sweets, spun-sugar nests of 
candy birds’ eggs, and the colored wooden eggs 
that recall the homely dyed eggs of our child- 
hood, and afterward find their raison d’étre when 
pressed into service for the darning of stockings. 
Indeed, almost any gift may be made appropriate 
for Easter if accompanied with a card that des- 
ignates it as an Easter offering. . 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co.; James McCrrery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Stern Brorners; and L. 
PranG & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

QUEEN Victoria will have the sympathy of 
all Christendom in the cruel bereavement she 
has sustained in the death of her youngest son, 
Prince LeopouD, Duke of Albany, who fell dead 
in a fit, at Cannes, March 28, as he was about set- 
ting out for Darmstadt to attend the wedding 
of his niece, the Princess Atice of Hesse. The 
immediate cause of his death was effusion of 
blood into the stomach and lungs. Prince Lro- 
POLD was in the flush of youth, only thirty 
years old. He was his mother’s closest coun- 
sellor and companion, and resembled his cultured 
father in his refined and scholarly tastes more 
than any of his family. He was accustomed, 
indeed, to say that if the GueLpus should lose 
their crown, he could support them all by teach- 
ing the languages and music. He had been 
sickly from his birth, but had improved in health 
of late, and seemed to have taken out a new 





lease of life on his marriage with the Princess 
Hevena in April; 1882. A fine picture of the 
Prince with his bride, with biographical sketch- 
es, will be found in Harper’s Bazar, Vol. XV., 


No. 20. He leaves a year-old daughter, the Prin- 
cess Atice. He is buried in the royal vault at 
Windsor 


—When the Chevalier De Koutskt, who has | 
accompanied Miss Tuurssy in her concert tour 
during the last season, was admitted to the ha- 
rem of the Sultan of Turkey to play for the in- 
mates, on either side of him stood four Moor- 
ish attendants with drawn daggers to prevent 
him from looking at the ladies lounging on the 
divans. 

—The only editor of the London Times who 
ever visited the United States was the late Mr. 
CHENERY. 

—At one time six of seven brothers of Con- 
gressman A. A. RaNnNeY, of Boston, were prac- 
ticing physicians in New York. 

—The new city engineer of Bradford, Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. T. A. MaTsparra, is the son of a 
rich Jupanese nobleman, who has disinheritead 
him for preferring to remain in this country. 

—The temperance reformer of Maine, NEAL 
Dow, is eighty years old. 

—The Tennessee Historical Society has been 
presented with an old huuting kuife once owned 
by Davy Crocker. 

—A lineal descendant of Joun Rogers, minis- 
ter of the Gospel, and first martyr for opinion’s 
sake in the reign of Maxy Tupor, Miss EmMILy 
Rogers, died the other day at Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, aged seventy-two. 

—An estate valued at twenty-five thousand 
dollars has been given by ALFRED Smita, of 
Newport, Rhode Island, the real estate king, to 
the Channing Church there, for a parsonage, as 
a memorial to his deceased wife. 

—Twenty-six women physicians graduated 
lately from the Women’s Medical College in 
Pennsylvania. 

—General GEORGE B. MCCLELLAN can be seen 
almost any Sunday in the Presbyterian Church 
in Madison Square, New York, with two little 
girls, orphans of the late General Hoop, adopted 
by Mr. Apams, of New York, and great pets of 
the old soldier. 

—Colonel WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, once Prime 
Minister to King Katakava, is looking up Con- 
necticut oyster-culture in New Haven. 

—A son of EpwarD ARNOLD is visiting in 
Boston. His mother was a CHANNING, 

—The first American to receive a letter from 
Lord Tennyson is GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND. 

—Mrs. Captain Moncrierr (Mile. GAETANO) 
has apartments in Hampton Court Palace, with 
a pension of five hundred dollars a year, and has 
received a gift of five thousand dollars from 
friends. 

— MEISSONIER wears a beard like a river god's, 
It is snow white, for he is seventy-two years old, 

—About eighteen years ago General GRAHAM, 
whose recent victories in the Soudan have made 
him famous, lived in Montreal, and was the 
district commanding engineer uncer Colonel 
Forpe, R.E. 

—On his eighty-third birthday flowers were 
sent to Victor HuGo from every part of France. 

—General GODFREY WEITZEL, lately deceased, 
was the first general officer to ride into Rich- 
mond and take possession. He was attended by 
his staff. 

—Mrs. Quincy Suaw, of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, spends fifty thousand dollars a year 
for educational charities, superintending its dis- 
position herself. 

—The old MupGE house at Swampscott, Mas- 
sachusetts, was built by Sir Jonn Humpurey in 
1634, the bricks and frame being brought from 
England. 

—Epwin Boots becomes an established resi- 
dent and householder of Boston late in the 
spring. 

—Although seventy years old, Madame ANNA 
Bisnop’s hair was still black, and her face with- 
out wrinkles, while she was as vivacious as in 
her early youth. She was stately, although cor- 
dial in her manners, and was just about to have 
her reminiscences written for her when death 
took her. She sang in a dozen languages, and 
had appeared some eight thousand times before 
the public. 

—If Europe sends us BernHarpDT, Terry, 
JANAUSCHEK, Mopseska, Niisson, Patti, Ir- 
vine, SALVINT, Rossi, WYNDHAM, we in return 
send her VAN ZANDT, NevabDa, KeLioae, Cary, 
Tuursspy, Norpvica, Boorn, JEFFERSON, Bak- 
RKETT, and MARY ANDERSON. 

—WILLIAM BLACcK’s home, Paston House, 
caught fire recently, just after the family had 
left Brighton. The flames were extinguished 
without doing much damage. 

—The Comte and Comtesse de Tocqueville 
have been spending the winter in California. 

—Mrs. Monteomery Sears, of Boston, a niece 
of Mr. Josera Cuoate, of New York, is a prom- 
ising water-color artist, and a pupil of Ross 
TURNER, 

—The annual mortality from intemperance in 
Great Britain, says Dr. HERMANN Ker, is forty 
thousand five hundred persons. 

—Erastus CorninG has given land worth 
eighty thousand dollars for a Protestant Epis- 
copal cathedral at Albany, which is to cost half 
a million, and the building of wiich has been a 
cherished project of Bishop Doane. 

—One of the largest and finest baleonies on 
the Corso was taken by Mr. Aston, the Ameri- 
can Minister at Rome, during tiie Carnival, all 
Americans were made welcome there, and the 
flowers thrown at the procession were supplied 
by him. 

—A flower garden of an acre, flanked by bar- 
ley lots, fronts the two-story wooden house 
with wide halls and spacious piazzas where 
General Ropert Toomss lives, in Washington, 
Georgia. 

—The Chinese professor of Yale, Professor 
Williams, left in his will five thousand dollars 
to found a Chinese professorship on the death 
of his sister, and should there be no incumbent 
in that position, the funds are to be applied to 
the educational expense of any Chinese student 
at Yale. 

—The corpse of the Chinese cook on the Jean- 
nette, An SAM, has been brought from the Lena 
River to New York, fifteen thousand miles, and 
will now go thirteen thousand miles farther, tu 
China. 

—President McCosu, of Princeton, believes 
that we will not get the whole people educated 
except on a system of obligatory education, and 
President Exot, of Harvard, is in favor of com- 
pulsory attendance at public schoois, 
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BUTTERCUP DESIGN FOR LAMBREQUINS, BRACKETS, TABLE AND BUREAU SCARFS, ETC._—WORKING PATTERN.—From tue New York Decorative Arr Socirry, 


Buttercup Design. 


HIS favorite design for silk, satin, plush, and linen is arranged 
for table scarfs, tidies, bureau covers, lambrequins, etc., and 
parts of the design for small brackets, mouchoir cases, and sachets. 
It is so well conceived that any portion of it can be used and be 
complete in itself. Take the larger spray and stamp it on a dark 
blue or maroon satin intended for a mouchoir case, putting the spray 
toward one side, work it in silks of natural coloring, and you have 
a very pretty piece of work. This design, prepared ready to fin- 
ish, costs $3 50 at the New York Decorative Art Society, 28 East 
Twenty-first Street, New York city. 





A CHAT OVER OUR TEA. 
eve regulates food as well as dress, and the style is now 
to use black tea. Yet, from the quantity of green tea still 
imported into both England and the United States, it would’seem 
that the world can be no more brought to agreement as regards 
matters of taste than it could in the days of the old Latins. 

The last authoritative utterances of science upon the nature of 
green tea are calculated to comfort the lovers of that article, who 
have been led to believe that they were imbibing poison while they 
supped their favorite beverage. 

It has been found to be a fact that the Chinese (with a skill that 
no European chemist could excel) have always used Prussian blue 
and soapstone for coloring matter, in a form both insoluble and 
harmless. The choice of green tea is sometimes called “a silly 
preference,” as if the liking were founded upon the mere matter 
of color. This is not so, for a person of any nicety of palate must 
admit that the difference of flavor between green and black tea is 
distinct, and hence to prefer the one to the other can no more be 
proved silly than to prefer a rose to a lily, a blonde to a brunette. 

Many have conscientiously confined themselves to drinking black 
tea because they like better to fulfill the conditions of health than 


to please their palates. 
need no longer deny themselves the gratification of their inno- 
cent tastes, but may be assured that they can enjoy their cup of 
green tea with as much impunity as if it were black. 


flavor, and still have a prejudice against its use, may find what 
they need‘in a choice brand of Oolong tea. 
enough of the aroma of green to be mistaken for it, and yet has 
the properties of black, including its cheapness. Since the recent 
revival of the temperance cause the importation of tea of both 
kinds has largely increased, both in England and America. 

A French chemist avers that if tea leaves be ground like coffee, 
before the hot water for drawing be added, the same quantity of 
tea will give forth double the strength that it will when prepared 
in the ordinary way. It would be an interesting experiment to 
try, at all events, since no lesson in economy is to be despised. 





MAYERNE, PHYSICIAN AND COOK. 


P the seventeenth century a famous cookery-book appeared in 
England. This was upon its title-page: “_Archimagirus Anglo- 
Gallicus. Theodore Turquet de Mayerne, Knight.” 

This aspiring individual was a Frenchman, and some of his ex- 
periences in life were truly remarkable. It is stated that at differ- 
ent periods he had been medical adviser to four crowned heads. 
These royal patients were Henry IV. of France, James I. of Eng- 
land, Charles I, and Charles II. This famous physician and 
caterer was born in Geneva, in 1573. He lived in a period when 
cookery was regarded an important branch of the healing art, and 
in them both his enthusiasm was unbounded. Mayerne was 
looked upon as a man of unusual judgment and skill; in preparing 
and compounding medicines he held high rank. His leisure he 
devoted to the fine arts of painting and cookery, an amateur in 
both. A very handsome fortune was the result of his talents and 
unceasing industry, and he lived long to enjoy his money and his 
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| well-beloved England, the land of his adoption.” 


well-earned reputation, dying, when a little past fourscore, in “ his 
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MADAME ANNA BISHOP. 


FTER forty years’ fame as a singer, Madame Anna Bishop died 
4A. suddenly of apoplexy at ten o’clock on Tuesday night, March 
18, at her home in New York city. She belonged to a family of 
singers, and was intended by her father, himself a: musician of 
considerable note, to be a piano-forte player; but the discovery 
that she had an excellent soprano voice diverted the talents of the 
promising damsel into a more congenial direction; and in a few 
years she had sung with extraordinary success in the principal 
cities of England, Austria, Russia, Bavaria, and Denmark; had 
made a brilliant hit in the capital of Tartary by singing to the 
enthusiastic barbarians the most popular of their national airs, 
and had flung down the gauntlet to Jenny Lind herself in the chief 
city of her native land. The grand tour was attended by several 
amusing incidents, which Madame Bishop was fond of recounting 
to her friends. Once she was almost devoured by a tiger. 

Madame Bishop’s first appearance in this country took place at 
the Park Theatre, New York city, on the 4th of August, 1847, in 
an English version of Linda di Chamouniz, in company with Mrs, 
Bailey, Miss Watson, and Mrs. Knight. She next visited the prin. 
cipal cities of the United States, and extended her journeyings ta 
Havana, Mexico, and the Australian colonies, at a time when facil. 
ities for rapid and comfortable transit were somewhat fewer than 
at present, returning to New York in September, 1859, and residing 
here for about five years. But the adventurous and brave woman, 
unable to content herself with these quieter triumphs, projected 
two tours around the world, and had the pleasure of being ship- 
wrecked on a coral island on the voyage to Hong-Kong. 

Of late years Madame Bishop had withdrawn herself from pub- 
licity, except on a few occasions, when her powerful voice seemed 
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as resonant as in the days that made her fame, 
and not less sweet. Two of her three children 
and a second husband survive her. She was a 
great singer of the olden days. 





AMATEUR HORSE-TRAINING. 
By T. H. M. 
IL. 


LESSON VI. 


TO BEND THE NECK TO RIGHT AND LEFT, WITH 
THE REINS THROWN OVER THE NECK. 
i ian E the left snaffle-rein in the left hand at 
about a foot from the bit, and with the right 
hand draw the right snaffle-rein over the horse’s 
neck just in front of the shoulder, until both 
sides pull equally on the bit and the horse is 
“Jight in hand.” Then, by drawing upon the 
right rein gradually, bend his head around to the 
right, gently feeling the left rein so as to keep 
the bit straight in the mouth and prevent him 
from moving faster than you wish; for in this, 
as in all other cases, while he is to do exactly 
what you direct, he is to do nothing more. 

To bend the neck to the left, you will of course 
reverse the operation above described, taking the 
right snaffle-rein in the right hand at a foot from 
the bit, and drawing the left rein over the shoul- 
der with the left hand. Keep the horse “light 
in hand” all the time, and his head perfectly per- 
pendicular, as any twisting of the nose to one 
side has a ludicrous appearance. Now repeat 
with the curb. 





LESSON VII. 
TO MOVE THE CROUP TO RIGHT AND LEFT WITH 
THE WHIP. 


Ir is unfortunate that we have not in English 
a vocabulary of definite terms relating to the 
training and riding of horses. We will for con- 
venience call all that part of the horse in front 
of the saddle the forehand, and all that part back 
of the saddle the croup. 

Take both snaffle-reins in the left hand at a 
few inches from the bit, and standing near the 
horse’s left shoulder, get him “ light in hand” 
with the bit; and if his hind-legs are not well 
under him, make him bring them forward by tap- 
ping him gently on the rump with your extended 
whip, keeping the forehand motionless by your 
hold on the bit. 

Now, holding his head so that he will not move 
his left fore-foot, tap him lightly on the left flank 
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GETTING THE HORSE 


near the hip until he moves the croup one 
step to the right. 

Then pat and praise him, and if he has 
not moved his right fore-foot, tap his right 
leg with the whip to make him bring it for- 
ward even with the left. After a little rest 
begin again, asking and allowing only one step 
at a time, and persevering until he will move 
the croup one step over to each tap of the 
whip, pivoting on the left fore-foot and walk- 
ing the right foot by little steps around it. 

When he is perfect with the snaffle, repeat 
the process with the curb, keeping his hind- 
legs well under him, and holding him “ light in 
hand,” while maintaining his left fore-foot 
immovable, with a delicate touch, to resemble 
as much as possible the action of the rein 
when drawn from the saddle. : 

Now repeat the process to the left, taking 
your stand near the right shoulder, and, with 
both snaffle-reins in your right hand and the 
whip in your left, proceed as before until the 
horse will walk one step at each tap of the 
whip around the right fore-foot, which should 
in its turn be kept so firmly in place as to 
bore a hole in the ground. Repeat with the 
curb. 

This lesson, which will last, very likely, two 
or three days, may appear to some of no prac- 
tical utility, but it is indispensable alike to 
your comfort when mounted, to the safety of 
those who accompany or meet you, and to the 
continued education of the horse. Who has 
not seen an untrained aninial force his rider 
to dismount to lift some gate-latch which was 
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“LIGHT IN HAND.” 





MOVING THE CROUP ONE STEP TO THE RIGHT. 


really within easy reach, or prancing about in a 
crowd, to the terror and vexation of his neigh- 
bors, or in momentary danger of hooking his legs 
into the wheels of passing vehicles ? 

Now, if you trample on any one, or upset a 
light vehicle, though you risk, and perhaps break, 
your own bones, yet you are liable for damages ; 
and this fact is so well known that a suit will be 
promptly begun against you. Besides, for your 
own sake you must have it in your power to get 
your horse’s haunches, and with them your own 
person, out of danger from careless or mischievous 
drivers — just as a cavalryman has to save his 
horse from a slash or thrust. 

To be a “ good judge of a horse”’ is an accom- 
plishment as rare as it is desirable; but while it 
can not be taught by word of mouth or pen, yet 
a few principles may be acquired which will be 
of great assistance in cultivating the eye. Even 
if the judgment be never so thoroughly formed 
as to be a safe guide unaided in purchasing, yet 
a great deal of pleasure may be derived from 
noting the comparative excellences of the really 
fine horses constantly to be seen in this country ; 
and there is no reason in the world why a lady’s 
opinion on this subject should continue to weigh 
as little as it has generally done hitherto, A grace- 
ful neck and an air of spirit usuzlly win the fem- 
inin2 suffrages, yet often co-exist with a long back, 
spindle-shanks, and a chest both shallow and 
narrow. Nevertheless,a good neck is an excel- 
lent thing, and so is a small head, especially if it 
have a wide forehead; but next look to see if 
there is also (to use a horsy expression) “a short 
back and a long belly,” a deep chest, a sloping 
shoulder, and legs broad and long above the knee 
and hock, but broad and short below. 

The Arabs have a proverb that “there should 
be four points of a horse long, four short, and 
four broad.” The long are the neck, the fore-arm, 
the thigh, and the belly; the short are the back, 
the pastern, the tail, and the ear; the broad are 
the forehead, the chest, the croup, and the limbs. 
The head should be small and bony; that of an 
English thorough-bred of fifteen and three-quar- 
ter hands will measure twenty-two to twenty-four 
inches in length, with the forehead eight to-ten 
inches broad, the face dishing below the eyes. 
The withers should be high, the shoulder as broad 
as possible—not fleshy, but bony—and lying at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees. The chest 
should be broad and deep, to give room for lungs 
and heart. The knees should be broad, the hoofs 
large, and not flat, but deep. 

The reasons for some of the above recommenda 
tions may be made clearer by a rough compari- 
son between the frame of the horse and that of 





PULLING ON THE RIGHT REIN. 


man. For instance, the shoulder of the former, 
from the withers to its forward point at the 
joint, is equivalent to the shoulder-blade and 
collar-bone of the latter, and a broad shoulder 
is as sure an indication of strength in the one 
as in the other. If the horse is “ short above 
and long below,” it gives him a carriage sim- 
ilar to that of a full, broad-chested man who 
holds his head high and his shoulders back. 

The knee of the horse corresponds to the 
human wrist, and his hock, or “ back knee,” as 
the children call it, to our heel. The shank 
of the fore-leg, then, or the part between the 
knee and fetlock, corresponds to the hand, 
and the hoof and pastern to the fingers ; while 
the shank of the hind-leg, or the part between 
hock and fetlock, corresponds to our foot, the 
hoof and pastern being the toes. The horse 
may thus be said to walk upon the tips of his 
fingers and toes, and it will readily be seen 
why the leg weakens in proportion as the 
pastern and shank lengthen. The arm proper 
of the horse is very short and almost concealed 
from view, reaching from the forward point 
of the shoulder to the elbow, which is close 
against the side. 

The more oblique the shoulder, the greater 
the power of this arm to throw the fore-arm 
forward, so as to support the body in the 
gallop, and in coming down from a leap. A 
straight shoulder is adapted for pulling loads, 
but is not fit for the saddle, except upon 
level roads, becoming positively dangerous in 
broken ground. The two upper members of 
the hind-leg, reaching from the hip to the 
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hock, are together commonly called the thigh, 


as the thigh proper, which stretches from the 
hip to the stifle-joint, is very short and almost 
concealed from observation. The stifle - joint, 
which corresponds to our knee, lies close against 
the flank. Read.the description, to some ex- 
tent traditional, of the wonderful mare Swallow, 
in Kingsley’s Hereward the Wake. She was evi- 
dently not from Arab stock, with her big, ugly 
head: but horses, like men and women, of extraor- 
dinary strength, and beauty too, are sometimes 
happened upon in the most unlikely places. In- 
deed,in many an ungraceful form there is stored 
up an amount of vital energy which explains the 
saying that one can find “good horses of all 
shapes.” Nevertheless, the presumption is al- 
ways in favor of the well-shaped animal, and 
the acknowledged type of equine beauty is the 
English thorough-bred. This is of pure Arab 
blood, but so improved by many generations 
of careful breeding and training that it now ex- 
cels not only all other European and Oriental 
races but the modern Arab himself, that is con- 
sidered to be, weight for weight, twenty-five per 
cent. stronger than other breeds. One invariable 
mark of Arab blood, by-the-by. is a high and grace- 
ful carriage of the tail. The eye should be kind 
and quiet, that of an Arab very gentle, even 
sleepy, when at rest, but full of fire and anima- 
tion when in motion. 


[To BE OONTINUED.) 





A PLACE OF GRAVES. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


FPXHE violet of the radiant skies 
Paled in far depths of purpling dyes, 
The javelins of the sun, whose length 
Glances in pitiless cold strength, 
For some remoter sphere have birth, 
Belong to heaven, and not to earth; 
Not to this earth where silence comes 
After the tempest roars and raves, 
And silvery breath of creeping winds 
Drifts the deep snow above the graves. 


For other worlds there may be, sooth, 
Where, lingering in eternal youth, 
With love forever at the flood, 
The rose forever in the bud, 
Life may be one long dream of peace, 
A dream that never knows surcease. 
Naught, naught like this, where never rest 
Comes till the tempest roars and raves, 
And all its rondure, all its depth, 
Is nothing but a place of graves! 





THE MAN SHE CARED FOR* 
By F: W. ROBINSON, 


Avurnor or “ Hanns or Jvstioe,” “ For Her Saks,” 
*Cowarp Consoirnor,” “ Litter Kate 
Kinny,” “ Poor Humanity,” gro. 


BOOK THE FOURTH. 
CRUEL TRUTHS. 


CHAPTER I. 
WHAT THE WILL CONTAINED. 


Deatn had come swiftly to the great house at 
Iivercombe, and there was much talk in the coun- 
try of what had happened, and sundry grave spec- 
ulations made concerning it. Old Mrs. Danger- 
field had been a character in her way, if some- 
what obscure and shadowy; and the long years 
of her insanity, followed by her unlooked-for re- 
covery to reason, had rendered her an object of 
interest to her neighbors. That she had gone 
mad about her son, everybody knew; that she 
had idolized him, and forever mourned for him, 
was part of the story; and that she should have 
died in his room seemed the fitting sequel to it 
all. To the outer world it was a little incompre- 
hensible, perhaps, unless her state of mind was 
to be questioned presently, why she should have 
gone to the study at the last, unlocking the iron 
safe where Paul Dangerfield had kept his papers, 
and dying before its open doors. To the inner 
world of friends and relations there were sepa- 
rate theories evolved, and there was scanty satis- 
faction obtained from any of them, To Aggie 
Challis there was mystery, and yet a clew to it. 
The papers of which her grandmother had spoken 
an hour or two before her death were missing 
from the safe: there were no proofs of the mar- 
riage between Paul Dangerfield and the first wife 
forth-coming ; there were no letters of the mother 
and father, full of the affection that had died out 
like a flame, to be discovered. The will was 
there, and nothing but the will; and it was prob- 
able, thought Aggie, that old Mrs. Dangerfield, 
becoming alarmed at her own confession, and 
fearful of the result of it, had destroyed the doc- 
uments before her sudden death. 

There were the burnt ashes of paper in the 
empty fire-grate as evidence of this, and Aggie 
Challis read no greater mystery, and suspected 
no deeper plot, Had the papers been stolen by 
any one whose interest it was to obtain possession 
of them—and who were consequently the enemy, 
or enemies, of the Challises—would not the will 
have been abstracted too, when it was a will so 
strangely significant of reparation for all past 
mistakes ? 

That will was to be seriously considered, to be 
criticised, analyzed, and protested against, when 
the inquest had been held, the verdict of God’s 
visitation recorded, and the funeral performed 
with some degree of pomp and parade. 
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It was a grand funeral, and all Ilvereombe was 
astir. The Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield took the 
arrangements upon her own hands, and spared 
no cost to do honor to the dead. She had seen 
the old lady’s solicitor, and asked permission to 
do this; and he had told her that no permission 
was required, as she would discover for herself in 
the will, which Frances would not read, or allow 
to be read, till the day of the funeral. 

She took the lead in everything that appertain- 
ed to rule in Ilvercombe, and no one interfered 
with her. She fell naturally into the place of 
mistress of the house, now that her husband’s 
mother was dead, and the servants took it for 
granted that she was mistress already, and were 
not elated by the change. 

Agnes Challis recorded no protest, nor thought 
of any; she was amazed at the depth of her own 
grief, feeling that it was scarcely natural she 
should mourn so much, though the old and the 
young had been brought together in their strange 
latter days, and the love between them had grown 
strong as suspicions grew weak, 

It did not matter to Aggie that at the last hour 
of her life the poor woman had perhaps lost con- 
fidence in her again, or, dreading the scandal which 
the truth might bring to light, had destroyed, with 
the papers, the opportunity of establishing a mo- 
ther’s good name. Aggie could understand such 
weakness, and forgive it. To the Dangerfields 
it would have been a terrible revelation ; and she 
who had died had probably thought at the last 
of the memory of the dead rather than of justice 
to the living. 

It was a grand funeral, we repeat; and the 
tenantry, who had mustered by fifties round the 
entrance to the family vault, got very drunk in 
the evening at the village inn, when folk more 
sober had assembled in the drawing-room of the 
mansion to hear in what manner-the rich woman 
had willed away her money. It would be a strange 
testament, everybody thought; for Mrs. Danger- 
field had been a strange woman, and hosts of dis- 
tant relatives, of whose existence and kinship no 
one had scarcely dreamed, scented the plunder, 
and came in troops to Ilvercombe. 

One man arrived at a late hour, and took most 
of the relatives by surprise, although Frances 
Dangerfield had had warning of his coming, and 
kept the fact to herself, as of no importance to 
the general community. Lord Redclove was set 
down at the entrance doors an hour or two after 
the funeral, and carefully assisted from his car- 
riage by the prompt hands of his valet, whose 
services had become necessary now that gout 
had once more dropped discourteously upon the 
limbs of his lordship. 

There was a stir amongst the company in the 
drawing-room as he shuffled in, a pale-faced, 
sharp-eyed, starchy individual, who bowed in that 
distant fashion which befits a peer of the realm 
thrown amongst the God-knows-whom. He and 
his valet were followed by a slim man in black, 
who proved to be Lord Redclove’s solicitor, and 
who took his place at the back of the chair in 
which his lordship with difficulty ensconced him- 
self, and looked from one face to another until 
he had grown familiar with the guests. 

“In your interests, my dear Frances, I am here, 
with my friend Mr. Chavelot,” murmured Lord 
Redelove. “You remember Mr. Chavelot, who 
drew up a deed of settlement some years ago 
when—” 

“T remember Mr. Chavelot,” said Frances, with 
a frigid bow to the solicitor; “and I regret you 
have seen the necessity to bring the gentleman 
with you.” 

“Solely in your interest, my child,” said Lord 
Redclove again. ‘ There is no selfish motive act- 
uating a step which costs me only pain and dis- 
comfort.” 

“T am sorry to hear it, my lord,” answered 
Frances. 

Father and daughter had not met since the an- 
nouncement of the birth of an heir to the Red- 
clove estates, andthe promulgation of the fact 
of a secret marriage, and possibly Frances had 
not forgiven the deception. Still these were grave 
times, and the widow was grave to match. She 
had not wished for her father’s presence; but, 
after all, it did not disturb her in any great de- 
gree. It was he who would be seriously dis- 
turbed in good time, and who, scenting trouble, or 
disaster, or confession, had come in hot haste to 
Ilvercombe. 

Lord Redeclove shrugged his shoulders at his 
daughter’s remark, and then sat back in his chair, 
as calm and placid as his gout would permit. 
Estelle, in her deep black dress, came across the 
drawing-room to greet him, and his face bright- 
ened a little as she leaned over him and kissed 
him. 

“This is hardly a fitting scene for you, Es- 
telle,” he said, in a low voice. “ Amongst this 
crowd of adventurers you are sadly out of 
place.” 

“Mamma wished me to be present.” 

“Well, well: your grandmamma Dangerfield 
was very fond of you.” 

“J—I hardly think so,” said Estelle, frankly ; 
“] saw so little of her during my life.” 

“Very fond of you,” he insisted. ‘“ When you 
were a child she absolutely doted on you, Es- 
telle.” 

He looked round the room again, peering keen- 
ly from beneath his shaggy white eyebrows. 

“Who is the tall, fair girl in black, Estelle,” he 
said, ‘to whom you were speaking just now ?” 

“ Aggie—I mean Miss Challis.” 

“Oh, Miss Challis! I have heard the name.” 

“Tt was she who saved my life, grandpapa.” 

“Who dragged you out of a pond about here ? 
Ah, yes; some one wrote to me about that,” re- 
marked Lord Redclove, “ Did you get very wet, 
child ?” 

“ Yes, I was wet,” answered Estelle, quaintly. 

“You might have caught your death of cold,” 
observed her grandfather. “I wonder what we 
are waiting for?” 





He—Lord Redclove—had arrived, and proceed- 
ings should surely not be unduly delayed, he con- 
sidered; but the solicitor to the late Mrs. Danger- 
field was very busy with the papers, and not pre- 
pared for the revelation. 

“The place is a perfect Babel,” Lord Redclove 
said to fis solicitor. “I can not understand the 
greed and rapacity of all these people. What 
did the old woman know of three-fourths of them 
in her lifetime, to care what became of them aft- 
er her decease?” 

“Tt is a fine estate, my lord,” said Mr. Chave- 
lot, in reply. 

“ Yes, in its way,” added his lordship. ‘ Do 
you see my nephew about, Chavelot? I am get- 
ting damnably short-sighted, and this mob con- 
fuses me.” 

“No, I don’t see him,” answered the solicitor. 

“ Hamilton Redclove is standing by the door, 
my lord,” said a deep voice, and Lord Redclove 
started at hearing it so close to him. He inclined 
his head slowly, without looking at the speaker, 
or without thanking him for the information thus 
suddenly volunteered ; but when the chatter and 
argument, coarse jest and noisy laughter —and 
there was a good deal of all that at last—were at 
their height, the head of Lord Redclove revolved 
slowly round in the voluminous white cravat he 
wore, and the keen gray eves glinted at the voung 
man who had lately spoken to him. It was Sam- 
uel Challis, who was standing close to his side, 
and whom his lordship had not seen in his life 
before. He knew him, though, by his likeness to 
the father, and he turned quickly away. The sight 
had disturbed him, and it was like one risen from 
the dead to find him at his elbow. 

“ Chavelot,” he said, in a low voice. 

“My lord,” answered the solicitor. 

“T did not know the son had been discov- 
ered.” 

‘What son ?” 

“Samuel Challis ?” 

“ Where is he?” 

“At my side. If it isn’t he, it’s the devil.” 

“ He has been sent for, then,” said Mr. Chave- 
lot, after a glance at Sam Challis, in his turn. “It 
is easy to guess what the will contains now.” 

“Pray, silence, gentlemen,” echoed a voice 
from that part of the room where the deceased 
lady’s solicitor was sitting, and then it became 
known that the time had come at last for the 
will to be read. On the crowd assembled there 
fell a sudden stillness that was remarkable, and 
the faces—most of them white, anxious, and ea- 
ger—were all turned toward the man at thie ta- 
ble with the paper in his hands and the wax 
lights burning on each side of him. 

It was one of the shortest of documents, as 
well as one of the most surprising to the majori- 
ty of those assembled. It gave and bequeathed 
all that the testator possessed, in real or personal 
estate, in houses, money, land, absolutely and for- 
ever, to Agnes Challis, then resident with the Rev. 
Mr. Fayre, of the Vicarage, Grayling, and it con- 
stituted the Honorable Frances Dangerfield sole 
executrix to the will. 

“ And that’s all?” shouted one red-faced man ; 
“not a word more ?” 

“Not a word more.” 

“Then, damn it, say I!” 

“No legacies whatever?” said a pale, middle- 
aged, shabbily dressed man, who had spent many 
years of his life in inditing begging letters to the 
deceased. “Dear me! how very aggra—extraor- 
dinary !” 

“ No legacies.” 

“No codicil ?” 

“No codicil.” 

“She was mad — mad to the very end of her 
life,” raved another; “it’s a mad will altogether, 
or she would not have left me out.” 

“ Very mad,” Lord Redclove ventured to affirm. 
“Here is a valuable property bequeathed to a 
stranger—her half nurse, half companion, for the 
last few weeks, I believe, and she whom the testa- 
tor has wronged—wronged in herself and in her 
child—is constituted sole executrix by way of 
crowning injury.” 

“ By way of good faith,” said Frances Danger- 
field, very firmly. 

“T shall dispute the validity of the will, in 
your interest—in Estelle’s,” said Lord Redclove, 
very firmly also.” 

“We will all dispute it,” was the general cho- 
rus—“ every one of us.” 

Agnes Challis was calm and grave, and totally 
unmoved by her prosperity. The ravings of the 
disappointed did not affect her—only deepened 
the thoughtful look upon her face. Once, when 
a relative more angry and excited than the rest— 
having hoped for more, and on no tenable ground 
that was apparent—came close to her and shook 
his fist at her, crying, “There has been jugglery 
in this, and I'll find it out,” she stepped back 
from him in alarm, and found that Hamilton was 
standing between her and the man who menaced 
her. 

“You had’ better leave this house quietly,” 
Hamilton said to him, “before I throw you out 
of the window.” 

“Hush! hush!” cried Aggie; “no quarrelling 
to-day, whatever is said—whatever they choose 
to think.” 

There was a Babel of sound, a roar of angry 
voices in high keys and deep discordant basses : 
it was a loud, prolonged howl of discomfiture, 
with which one could not have credited respecta- 
ble society, had he not seen how respectability 
will hehave itself on similar occasions when a 
few lines on parchment or paper strike down 
every hope that has been based on the filling in 
of a grave. 

Lord Redclove was at his daughter's side again. 
He had forgotten his gout, and walked across the 
room unaided. 

“Thank God, you are executrix, Frances !” 

“ Why ?” was the answer. 

“You can do much—I will tell you presently.” 

“I will do what is right,” said Frances. 





“ Exactly—of course,” replied her father. “ But 
even you, with all your eccentricity, can not but 
see that this is a cruel and insane testament, lev- 
elled at us in mockery and hate, to make rich 
that designing young woman, and spite us from 
the old woman’s coffin.” 

“IT see nothing of the kind,” was the flat con- 
tradiction proffered to her sire. 

“ What!” 

“T see that this is a just will, and I will act 
upon it to the letter,” answered Frances Danger- 
field. 

“You are as mad as your husband’s mother 
was,” hissed Lord Redclove, “if you act for Ag- 
nes Challis against us.” 

“Us!” echoed his daughter. 

“To be sure. The property should be yours 
and Estelle’s.” 

“And, both dying before his lordship, there 
would be a fine prospect for him and his son,” 
said Hamilton, suddenly taking part in the con- 
versation, to the surprise of both of them. 

“Are you here, sir?” said Lord Redclove, 
drawing himself up very rigidly; “I thought you 
had gone to Australia.” 

“In good time, my lord.” 

“Did you expect anything from the will, that 
you are hanging about here with the harpies ?” 

“Yes, I had my expectations, with your lord- 
ship, but I bear my disappointments with phi- 
losophy. Lord Redelove,” he said, in a different 
tone, “will you allow me to introduce you to my 
friend Mr. Samuel Challis—an excellent man— 
whose acquaintance I- have had the honor to 
make within the last week.” 

“No, no; I don’t want to know any of your 
friends,” cried his lordship, in alarm. “ Chave- 
lot, your arm; get me away from this gang, for 
God's sake!” 

The solicitor offered his arm to Lord Redclove, 
and the valet, who had been grinning his head 
off at the turmoil for the last ten minutes, fol- 
lowed in the rear. There was a crowd to force a 
way through—a crowd far from complaisant, and 
streaming toward the door also—and one of its 
atoms planted a heavy boot on his lordship’s bad 
foot, and elicited a roar of anguish, which would 
have been highly effective if there had been less 
noise in the room, and more consideration for 
aristocratic feeling. Into the night and the drift- 
ing snow—for it was snowing hard again at II- 
vercombe—passed away bis lordship and the law- 
yer, and the hungry, the penniless, the greedy, and 
the crest-fallen drifted, like the snow, after them, 
and melted away into the darkness. 


a 


CHAPTER II. 
AFTER THEY HAD GONE. 


Tuey were left together at last, the-legatee 
and executrix, the only two persons whom old 
Mrs. Dangerfield had mentioned in her will, or had 
appeared to be upon her mind at the time of her 
bequeathments. The relations had all departed, 
the friends had withdrawn, Hamilton and Samuel 
Challis were away, Estelle had gone to her room, 
wondering a little, but too young and with too lit- 
tle love of money at her heart to care for Agnes 
Challis’s stepping into the property; and now 
Agnes and Frances Dangerfield were in their old 
positions by the fire, with the one who used to 
watch them furtively away from them forever. 

“You do not seem elated by your good for- 
tune,” said Frances Dangerfield, after they had 
sai some time in silence. 

“T am not elated; this is not a time when I 
should feel much joy at anything,” was the an- 
swer. 

“Still you are rich.” 

“Tt would not have given me one pang if all 
the property had been yours,” Aggie replied ; “or 
had been thrown against that hungry crowd that 
has gone away railing at my duplicity. It will 
give me no pain if they contest the will, and win 
the day against me. Iam not fond of money.” 

“They can not, they dare not, contest it with. 
out my help; and I am your friend in this. You 
will trust me?” she asked. 

“Why should I not?” said Agnes, taking the 
hand extended toher. “She who died must have 
been sure you would be my friend.” 

“Yes, she was sure of that,” was the moody 
answer. 

“Mrs, Dangerfield, there was a reason for it. 
May I tell you what I think it is, and not offend 
you?” 

Frances Dangerfield shrank back in her chair 
in some alarm. “Not all your suppositions 
and suspicions. No,” she cried; “pray spare 
me.” 

“Do you know what they will be?” Aggie 
said. 

“T can guess, knowing who you are.” 

“You are my friend, you say?” remarked Ag- 
gie, curiously. 

“T call Heaven solemnly to witness that I am,” 
was the reply. 

“Thank you; only you seemed afraid of me 
just now,” said Agnes, thoughtfully. 

“Afraid of what you might say — yes,” she 
confessed ; “for there is one scene in the past 
which I can never look back at. Spare me, if 
you can, Agnes; I am not so strong a woman as 
I used to be.” 

“Yes, you are weaker than I thought,” said 
Agnes, steadily regarding her; “ you have grown 
a weaker woman even in Warwickshire.” 

“T have had much to try me,” stammered Mrs. 
Dangerfield. ‘“ Estelle, for instance.” 

“ Ah! yes—Estelle,” said Aggie. “Is she dis- 
appointed too, I wonder ?” 

“Why should she be? I have enough money 
to leave her.” 

“T suppose so; I don’t know,” said Aggie, ab- 
sently. 

There was a long silence again. 

“Of what are you thinking now?” inquired 
Mrs, Dangerfield, suddenly. 
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“Of the papers that should have been in the 
safe along with the will,” answered Aggie. “ Did 
not the poor lady tell you of the papers we were 
to read together ?” 

Mrs. Dangerfield’s clasped hands tightened in- 
voluntarily, but she answered, in a calm, unbroken 
voice—“I have not heard of any papers.” 

“She would have told you of them had she 
lived twenty-four ~ hours ‘longer,” ‘said Aggie. 
“They were on her mind that night.” 

“What papers did she say they were ?” 

“ Papers of my mother and—of my father, be- 
fore he knew you, Mrs. Dangerfield.” 

“Indeed !”” replied the widow. 

“They would have explained the nature of the 
will,” she said. 

“She might have imagined all this, or she 
might have destroyed them in the study a few 
minutes before she died.” 

“Yes,‘she might have destroyed them,” mur- 
mured Aggie. “I have thought of that.” 

“To spare both our feelings, surely.” 

“ And yet to leave this will an incomprehensi- 
bility.” 

“ Why, is it incomprehensible to you?” asked 
the widow. 

“Oh! not to me,” was Aggie’s quick answer ; 
“it is all very clear to me; but the world will 
wonder at the wisdom of appointing as execu- 
trix the woman whose child is cut out of the in- 
heritance.” 

“She who has died was fond of you, 
our answer,” said the widow. 

“It is a-weak one.’ 

There was another pause, during which the 
widow looked long and studiously at the fair girl 
by the fire—the heiress whom riches had de- 
pressed. Agnes Challis was not easily content, 
it was evident; wealth did not seem to pacify 
her. What did she know ?—what did she guess 
at? Why would she not accept her high position 
in a better spirit, and settle down to affluence 
with a grateful heart ? 

“ Why is the will so very clear to you, Agnes 
asked Mrs. Dangerfield, somewhat timidly. “ Has 
it been explained to you ?—were you prepared for 
its contents ?” 

“T was not prepared for all her money.” 

“ But this will is no surprise to you?” 

“No. It speaks of a sum paid me for my si- 
lence—the price for the papers that have disap- 
peared, who knows ?” 

Ah! who knows? The Honorable Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield’s heart winced, but she had already be- 
come a clever woman at disguise; and all that 
was at stake no one knew better than she. Pos- 
sibly she had not acted a wise part in refusing to 
listen to Agnes Challis’s theory as to why she, 
Frances Dangerfield, had been constituted execu- 
trix to the will. It might be well to know, at any 
cost to herself or her pride, all that was in the 
young girl’s thoughts to cast so deep a shadow 
on her. 

“A little while ago, Agnes, I implored you not 
to speak of the past to me,” she said, suddenly ; 
“but ufless we talk of it freely—for this once 
and ever—it seems impossible to be the friends 
we might become. And I am your friend in ev- 
erything now, if you will only let me be so.” 

“ T have not so many friends, that I should turn 
away from you,” said Agnes, sadly ; “and Estelle 
is my half-sister, whom I love.” 

“T am glad this money comes to you,” said 
Frances Dangerfield; “I have not an atom’s 
worth of envy in my heart ¢>ncerning it. It is 
as a reparation of the wrva,; done your mother 
by my husband,” she added, suddenly. 

This was a test phrase, and it had its effect. 
Aggie Challis sat back, with a heightened color 
and a new expression on her face. 

“Mrs. Dangerfield, I believed in my mother,” 
she cried. 

“Tn what way do you mean ?” 

“In her honor and good faith; in the truth of 
her story.” 

“Well,” said the Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield, 
with an effort, “tell me what that story is, and 
let me judge it for myself. I shall be strong 
enough to bear it, and to point out where the er- 
ror lies. We have fought too long against mu- 
tual confidence.” 

Aggie hesitated, but it was not in distrust. She 
would spare this proud woman if she could, and 
she knew her mother’s history, without facts to 
back it, would seem like a wild dream. And yet, 
after all, it would account for much, and she might 
tell it to-her briefly, and set herself, at least, in a 
clearer light. 

“T have no evidence to help me,” Aggie said. 
“T have been all my life seeking for it. I have 
been imprisoned in a wild effort to secure it, and 
I believe that -I have been close upon it in this 
house.” 

“Evidence of what?’ asked her anxious list- 
ener. 

“ Madam, I shall pain you'very much;and you 
will not believe me,” said Aggie;with excitement 
riow; “ but.say this is for once and ever, then, 
and let me speak. I-have shrunk back till now, 
even for my own sake, knowing what a blow the 
truth would be to you, if this were really a truth 
that I could prove.” 

“Go on,” said the widow, faintly; “I- guess 
what you are going to say, poor child. It is nat- 
ural for you to think the best of the mother—it 
is charitable and kind,” 

“T think, then, that my poor mother was mar- 
ried to Paul Dangerfield,” said Aggie, very firmly; 
“that when he met her in America he loved her 
at least well enough to give her his name, My 
mother never told me that, even for her credit’s 
sake, till she lay ill one day, and I had grown al- 
most a young woman, and my father had been 
unkind and harsh in his reply to a letter which 
she had written to him begging for more help.” 

“Your mother— 

“Pardon me, but let me finish,” said Aggie. 
“My mother was of an eccentric, passionate, wild 
nature, acting not as other women would have 
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done under similar troubles; but in all my life I 
have no remembrance of her telling me a lie. 
She was a truthful woman.” 

Frances Dangerfield did not contradict her 
again. She waited very patiently for the whole 
history, and sat, a white, dumb statue, facing her. 

“She told me,” Aggie continued, “that they 


were married in America, in an out-of-the-way - 


little church that she could not remember tlien, 


and that it was a most unhappy match. Théy’}, 


came to England shortly.afterward, keeping the: 
marriage a secret, for his friends’ sake and his 


fortune’s sake, until life should become less of’ 


an uncertainty with him. Then followed jealousy, 
and misery, and much injustice to my mother, un- 
til one day she stole away from him, taking the 
children with her.” 


“And with Lord Esdaile for companion—I 


have heard that part of the story, poor child.” 

“Tt was not true,” cried Aggie—* not a sylla- 
ble of that report was true, I swear to Heaven 
now! Lord Esdaile did not accompany my mother, 
who went abroad again, and who was reported to 
have died abroad. My mother always loved Paul 
Dangertield—from the beginning to the end she 
loved him with all her willful heart. When she 
came back to England, years afterward, and found 
that, believing in the report of her death, he had 
married you, she kept his secret at all cost to her 
good name. He wrote of the ruin it would be to 
him to own the truth, and she accepted from him 
an annual income and held her peace, until he 
was hard and cruel, and her heart turned against 
him. All his letters to her—every proof that 
she possessed of the marriage in America—were 
in the hands of one she thought her friend, and 
it was this friend who was bought over by your 
father and mine—perhaps by old Mrs, Danger- 
field—to betray her. In endeavoring to secure 
the papers I was arrested at Chester, and it was 
my father, who, hearing from my mother of 
my capture, was hastening to see her and to 
save me when the accident occurred which killed 
him.” 

“Why did not your mother state this at the 
trial ?” 

“She was dying then in Derbyshire. Father 
and mother were both strangely past the power 
of helping me by a word. I was found in a 
strange house ransacking a bureau. I offered no 
explanation—I had been instructed to wait my 
trial patiently, and keep silence, for all sakes— 
and when the trial:came I held my peace, and 
wondered where my friends were, There,” cried 
Aggie, “that is my story as well as my mother’s, 
but it will explain the mystery that has been 
about my unlucky life.” 

“A strange mystery and a strange history, 
Agnes,” commented Frances: Dangerfield, “and 
you have acted like a true woman in trusting in 
the mother. But that my husband ever married 
her you must not ask.me to believe; it is irrec- 
oncilable with every action of his’ life.” 

“Still I believe it,” murmured Agnes. 

“Ah! that is nataral too,” answered the oth- 
er; “I honor you none the less for it, though it 
is a blow that strikes at me keenly. - It may be 
well not to rob vourself of an illusion that holds 
your mother sacred in your eyes. It is as well 
that the past should lie back from you and me; 
and even were you right, and I deceived, what 
good could follow to either of us, and what mis- 
ery might not arise? Be content, Agnes, with 
the present, with the wealth your strange grand- 
mother has bequeathed to you, and let us forget 
what may or may not have influenced lives that 
are no longer with us. Let us be friends—for 
Estelle’s sake.” 

She added this, and. it was not till Estelle’s 
name was mentioned that the face of Aggie Chal- 
lis softened wondrously. Yes, for the sister’s 
sake, it might be well to Jet the story rest. Who 
in the world would be-likely to believe it, save 
one or two good friends who-had believed in her 
from the first ? 

It was pleasant to be friends with Mrs, Dan- 
gertield, to feel sure she had outlived all past 
dislikes, and that the clouds were clearing from 
the future. There was a supreme satisfaction in 
knowing that Estelle’s mother was on her side, 
and would fight her battles against her own self- 
interest, and Aggie Challis could always. believe 
her mother’s history in her heart, and take the 
legacy bequeathed her as her birthright. She 
would be rich, and make others rich—Sam Chal- 
lis, Dan Overdown, and one other who had been 
kind to her, and whom the turn of fortune’s wheel 
had left as poor as Job. 

She wrote to Daniel Overdown at Birmingham, 
late as was the hour. before she bade good-night 
to Mrs. Dangerfield; informed him of her sudden 
rise to prosperity, hinted at the good- she might 
do with the money, and the assistance she hoped 
to prove to all her friends. She was not exult- 
ant; her letter was tinged with regret for the 
loss of her father’s mother: there.was no shade’ 
of difference in. her manner of. addressing her 
lover, but in his little shabby house in Birming- 
ham the epistle came not as.a comfort to him. 
She was away from him, rich now, and surround- 
ed by rich friends, and he would have seemed 
further-removed from her by the will, had she 
not been plighted to him.- He was not elated at 
his good fortune—for hers was really his, and 
she was not a woman whom a man could doubt 
—and as he bent over the letter and read it by 
the fire-light, there were deep lines across his 
forehead, like a man deciphering an enigma the 
solution of which might be a sting to him. 

There was no mention of their marriage— 
though there was scarcely a reason for delay now 
—and there was a strong hint that he might wish 
for money shortly to set up in business for him- 
self, and that he might call upon her to grant 
most readily every penny which she could spare 
for him and his success. 

It was very kind, but she wrote like a woman 
grateful for the past, and not happy in her out- 
look at the future. Like a dear friend standing 





apart from him, and, despite her sympathy, really 
not as one looking forward to beginning life with 
him. But the times were early yet since their 
engagement and the rich woman’s death, and he 
was never himself now. He was away from the 
woman he loved, and he had ceased to be happy 
in her absence. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





EMILE RENOUF’S “ PILOT.” 


HE fine engraving on our double page of M. 
Emile Renouf’s large oil-painting, “ The Pi- 
lot,” exhibited last summer at the Salon, will re- 
call to many of our readers that other picture, 
one year earlier, which made the painter famous, 
a fine engraving of which was published in Har- 
pers Bazar No. 18, Vol. XVL “Lending a 
Hand” was the title of ‘.; and in a row-boat in 
the immediate foreground appeared a blue-eyed 
peasant girl of eight or ten years, pulling hard at 
a huge oar, almost as thick as her slender waist, 
side by side with the fishermat’ father. Some 
artists pronounced it the most vigorous concep- 
tion in contemporaneous genre art, and the French 
government tried to buy it of the painter, but was 
hindered by the fact that he had sold it to Mr. 
William Schaus, of New York. So pleased was 
Mr. Schaus with his bargain that he refused an 
offer from M. Renouf to paint him two similar pic- 
tures in exchange for this one; and soon after it 
had been brought to this city Mr. George I. Seney 
became its owner. 

Not discouraged, however, by failare, the French 
government renewed its compliment to M. Re- 
nouf, and last summer acquired possession of 
“The Pilot,” which doubtless will soon find its 
way to the honorable weleome of the Luxem- 
bourg. The spirit of this representation is seri- 
ous and beautiful. These lusty oarsmen com- 
pelling their stout boat through the antagonizing 
waves to bear the pilot to the ship that needs 
him are types of the hardiest sons of France ; and 
the delicate gray tones of atmosphere that en- 
velop the toilers are tender as the affection that 
waits for them at home. 

M. Renouf, now about thirty-six years of age, 
fine-looking, of average size, and with a long black 
beard, is one of the most successful and promis- 
ing of his contemporaries. Much of his time is 
spent outside of his comfortable studio (No. 37 
Rue Dantoncourt), among the fishermen and fish- 
ing-boats of the British Isles. Born in Paris, 
and a pupil of Boulanger, Lefebvre, and Carolus 
Duran, he copies the idiosyncrasies of no master, 
but has created a style of his own, of which 
“The Pilot” is a capital representative. 





THE VIOLET. 


N floriculture, as in most other ornamental 
branches of industry, fashion seems to hold 
sway, and a flower at one time all the rage is at 
another period comparatively neglected, or even 
despised. Some few of nature’s gems, however, 
seem by their intrinsic loveliness to be lifted 
above the caprices of a fluctuating taste, and to be 
the darlings of every age and every people. The 
Viola odorata, or common garden violet, may be 
selected as peculiarly the type of a flower of this 
sort, having ranked as a favorite with lovers of 
flowers almost from time immemorial. It was 
known to the ancients, as is abundantly attested 
by the Greek name, “ion,” which it long bore, 
and by the mention made of it in their writings, 
both scientific and poetical, still extant. 

Proserpine is introduced by Ovid as a picture 
of girlish innocence, filling her lap with blue and 
white violets at the moment when she was seized 
and borne off by Pluto to reign in the infernal re- 
gions. 

Virgil, although in his capacity of courtier 
doubtless accustomed to the gaudy magnificence 
of. an imperial parterre, does not overlook the 
charms of this unassuming field flower, on more 
than one occasion embellishing his text with al- 
lusions to its beauty. 

Bulwer, in the speaking picture which te has 
given: us ‘of mediwval Roman life in his Last 
Days of Pompeii, makes his immortal Nydia, the 
blind flower girl, a vender of violets, and modern 
travellers still tell of gathering violets at the base 
of Vesuvius. 

Hear our own English poets. First, Barry Corn- 
wall: 

*“T love, how much I love the rose, 
On whose soft lips the south wind blows 
In pretty amorous threat ; 
The lily, paler than the moon, 


The odorous wondrous world of June, 
Yet_more—the violet. 


*“ She comes the first, the fairest thin 
That:-Heaven upon the earth doth fling, 
Ere winter's star has set; 
She dwells behind her leafy screen, 
And gives, as angels give, unseen, 
To love—the violet.” 


Then poor L. E. L. pays her heart-felt tribute : 


“ Why better than the lady rose 
Love I this little flower? 
Because its fragrant leaves are those 
1 loved in childhood’s hour. 
“ Let Nature spread her loveliest, 
By spring or summer nurst : 
Yet still L-love the violet best, 
Because I loved it first.” 


Shakespeare loved violets. No more fitting 
couch for the repose of so aerial a being as Ti- 
tania could even his imagination devise than one 
on which “ the nodding violet grows,” 

Again, Laertes is made to exclaim over the pure 
corpse of Ophelia: 

“ Lay her i’ the earth; 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring!” 

The suitableness of the emblem here chosen 
for virgin innocence and blight finds an echo in 
every human breast. 














ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. A. R.—The Prince Albert frock-coat should be 

worn by all gentlemen at a four-o’clock wedding; 
dress suits are never worn before seven o’clock in the 
evening, unless for dinner, perhaps, at six. The host- 
ess does not stand with the bride. See “October 
Weddings,” Bazar No. 41, Vol. XVI. The bride and 
groom should lead the way to the supper-room, and 
stand at the head of the table. The bride puts the 
knife into the cake. She wears white satin slippers or 
boots and white silk stockings. May weddings are 
conside’ ared unlucky. 
-The birch bark for the menu cards you 
will have to gather yourself in the woods. Get large 
pieces, and pull apart until you get the very thin inner- 
most layers. Then cut in neat squares or oblongs. 
They take ink very kindly. 

Farrurvt Reapre.—Invite your friends by note, in 
the third person, and have some young ladies to help 
you receive your daughter's little friends. Have sim- 
ple refreshments—ice-cream and cake and plain can- 
dies ; prepare little surprises of small, ine xpensive toys 
in a grab-bag ; and if possible have some music, and Tet 
them dance. Games, also, are always pleasant for chil- 
dren. You need help, if you are an invalid, in the en- 
tertaining ofthem. ‘ Mrs. Smith requests the pleasure 
of your children’s company at a birthday party for her 
little danghter, at two o’clock on Thursday,” is as good 
a form as any. 

May Seat.—It is proper to drink from your cup, not 
your spoon. It is not proper to spread your bread on 
the table-cloth or your hand, but on your plate. A 
tall stont girl of seventeen should wear her dresses 
long, just clearing the ground. A young lady does 
not shake hands on a first introduction; she makes a 
bow or a courtesy: the latter mode of receiving is 
coming into fashion. 

Perreirxep Person. —Certainly it is “ good form” for 
a young lady to visit the family of her betrothed, if his 
mother or sister invite her to do so, 

Duumy.—Modern Whist, by Fisher Ames price 20 
cents, and Laws and Regulations of Short Whist, by A 
Trump, Jun., price 75 cents, published by Harper & 
Brothers, give full instructions for pla ying short whist. 
The Laws and Principles of Whist, by Cavendish, is also 
good anthority 

Evoar.—Certainly, Mrs. B. should attend the rec ep- 
tion. She is not to know when Mrs. A. has called 
The invitation covers all the past 

H. C. Corson. —Fold your letter as simply as you can 
to conform to the size of your envelope. ’ 
law on the subject 


1 
Cc. H. W.—We 


2. R. G. 









There is no 


should think it rather rude of an 


American gentleman to kiss a lady's hand, unless he 
were engaged to her, or taking leave of her. It is not 
a humane custom to whip race-horses, nor is it done 
until they are nearing the goal; then the jockeys try 
both whip and spur, sometimes very cruelly. Severe 
whipping ruins a horse’s temper and his usefulness, 


Morner Kate.—Get an écru flannel walking coat 
with collar of brown velvet for your baby’s spring gar- 
ment. For a plain luncheon a dish of clopa with 
pease, a Spanish omelet, a salad, and cold tongue 
would be very appropriate, always preceded by houil- 
lon, and offer a cup of tea after it. You will finda 
paper on “* Luncheons, Informal and Social,” in Bazar 
No. 33, Vol. XV 

Atior Maupr.—Remonstrate urgently with the 
young girl, but, for charity’s sake, do not resort to ex- 
treme measures unless absolutely indispensable for the 
safety of your friends 

A Reaver.—Yon will find a neat watch case in Bazar 
No. 53, Vol. XIV. 

J. E. W.—The pretty small pincusbion illustrated in 
Bazar No. 14, Vol. XVL., would be suitabk 

Mrs. B. K. S.—See the article “The Fork and the 
Spoon,” in Bazar No. 31, Vol. XV. 












Euperiy Lavy Your question was discussed at 
length in the article on “* New Acquaintances” in a re- 
cent number of the Ba No. 46, Vol. XVI 

J. P.—Back numbe f the Bazar can be obtained 
from 1880. The price is 10 cents a number. 

R. H A.—The manner of transferring and joining 
the Supplement patterns will be given in the next Sup- 


plement. 

Kismet.—The article is one of the series, “ How 
Art Remunerates ae omen,” and was published in Ba- 
zar No. 44, Vol. 

An INQuirine Ex MBROIDERESS.—You will find the ar- 
on on “Ribbon Embroidery” in Bazar No. 4, Vol. 
Annir 8.—The Bazar index is sent free on appiica- 
tion. It can be had for three years back. 

E. M. B.—Yoke slips of white nainsook, tucked and 
trimmed with embroidery and Valenciennes edging, 
are the first short clothes put on a child ot six monthe. 
Colored flannels and cashmeres come next. Cut the 
basket-cloth cloak short, and in the summer have a 
piqné walking coat. Make your slight baby’s slips 
very full, and have the coat wide in the back forms, 
with box pleats below the waist. Have a French cap 
of muslin tucked, with feather stitching and lace. Ba- 
zar No. 12, Vol. XVIL., will help you 

Sussortuer For Yrars.—The travelling cloaks of 
last year will be used again. 

A Scnsorisre.—For lambrequins for windows see 
the beantiful illustrations in Baz ar No. 11, Vol. XVIL, 
on page 164, These will look well embroidered. 

Constant Reaper.—A ball dress for a girl of thir- 
teen years can not be too simple, and shoul d be made 
of white muslin in the plainest fashion, with a gather- 
ed waist and full round skirt, trimmed with lace or em- 
broidery. 

Anxtovs.—Your letter is answered in Bazar No. 11, 
Vol. XVII. 

O.p Scnsoriser.—For little girls’ dresses read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 12, Vol. XVII. Nuns’ 
veiling, canvas grenadine, and French bunting of pure 
wool are used for summer dresses of ladies in deep 
mourning. 

Potty R.—A waist of gray Jersey cloth with velvet 
standing collar on which are braid and steel bees, with 
a pleated skirt and drapery of gray camel’s-hair, will 
suit you for spring and for a travelling suit. The hat 
should be gray straw, with high crown and narrow 
brim, trimmed with gray velvet and gray ostrich tips. 
Gray Suéde gloves. Do not change your coiffure, as 
it is becoming. 

Frienp or Lone Stanping.—Wear a white tulle short 
dress, and have crape wings for yourself and your 
fairies. 

Mus. R. C.—Read about small girls’ dresses in Bazar 
No. 12, Vol. XVII. The Mother Hubbard dresses are 
not so stylish as those with guimpes. Straw, chip, or 
else mourning silk is used for bonnets after leaving 
off mourning veils. 

rs. A. L. M.—The new short Jersey will be worn 
all through the spring and summer. Surah silk in 
mushroom tints, partly plain and partly figured, will be 
stylish for young ladies’ summer dresses. N¢ avy blue 
gros grain would be passé. Straight and full akirts, 
partly pleated and partly shirred over a closely gored 
foundation skirt, will be stylish for summer silks, 

A Reaper.—A short sack coat of cloth of light 
weight or of Cheviot is what gentlemen prefer to wear 
during convalescence. Gray, brown, or navy blue are 
the best colors, and you may add velvet collar and cuffs 
tomatch, We have already described the high coiffure. 

La Savr.—People wear mourning for a brother 
a year in America—deep mourning, black cloth and 
crape. Velvet or satin dresses are not mourning. 
Black watered silk trimmed with crape, black lustreless 
gros grain silk, and black grenadine with lustreless 
bead trimming—all these are considered proper after 
six months have elapsed. In France the laws which 
regulate mourning are not sosevere. Children should 
not rest their hands on the table while eating, but put 
the unoccupied hand in the lap. The left hand, how- 
ever, is usually employed with a piece of bread to as- 
sist the fork, which is in the right hand, to reach the 
morsels on the plate. A married lady should always 
sign her name “Mary E. Clarke,” not “ Mra. J. A 
Clarke.” She can write her whole note in the third per- 
son, as “Mrs. Clarke desires to present her compli- 
ments,” but she must not say, ‘Dear Mr. Brown, 
ours truly, Mrs. J. A. Clarke,” any more than her hus- 

and should say, “‘ Dear Brown, yours truly, Mr. J. A. 
Clarke,” It is vulgar, ungrammatical, and inelegant. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE, 


ALTER CLIFFORD and Mary sat at a late 
\ breakfast in a little inn that looked upon 
a lake, which appeared to them more lovely than 
the lake of Thun or of Lucerne. He beamed 
steadily at her with triumphant rapture; she 
stole looks at him of wonder, admiration, and 
the deepest love. 

As they had nothing now to argue about, they 
only spoke a few words at a time, but these were 
all musical with love. 

To them, as -we dramatists say, entered Mrs, 
Easton, with signs of hurry. 

“Miss Mary—” said she. 

“Mrs. Mary,” suggested Walter, meekly. 

Mrs. Mary blew him a kiss. 

“ Ay, ay,” said Mrs. Easton, smiling. “Of course 
you will both hate me, but I have come to take 
you home, Mistress Mary.” 

" “Home!” said Mary; “why, this feels like 
home.” 

“No doubt,” said Mrs. Easton, “but, for all 
that, in half an hour we must start.” 

The married couple remonstrated with one ac- 
cord, but Mrs. Easton was firm. “I dreamed,” 
says she, “that we were all found out—and that’s 
a warning. Mr. Walter, you know that you'll be 
missed at Clifford Hall, and didn’t ought to leave 
your father another day. And you, Miss Mary, 
do but think what a weight I have taken upon 
my shoulders, and don’t put off coming home, for 
I am almost shaking with anxiety, and for sure 
and certain my dream it was a warning, and 
there’s something in the wind.” 

They were both so indebted to this good wo- 
man that they looked at each other piteously, but 
agreed. Walter rang the bell, and ordered the 
four-wheeler and his own nag. 

“ Mary, one little walk in that sweet garden.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Mary, and in another moment 
they were walking in the garden, intertwinea like 
the ivy and the oak, and purring over their pre- 
sent delights and glowing prospects. 


In the mean time Mrs. Easton packed up their | 
things: Walter’s were enrolled in a light rug | 


with straps, which went upon his saddle. They 
left the little inn, Mary driving. When they had 
gone about two miles they came to cross-roads. 

“ Please pull up,” said Mrs. Easton ; then turn- 
ing to Walter, who was riding ridiculously close 
to Mary's whip hand, “Isn't that the way to Clif- 
ford Hall?” 

“Tt’s one way,” said he; “ but I don’t mean to 
go that way. HowcanI? It’s only three miles 
more round by your house.” 

“ Nurse,” said Mary, appealingly. 

“ Avy, ay, poor things,” said Mrs, Easton: “Well, 
well, don’t loiter, anyway. I shall not be my own 
woman again till we're safe at the farm.” 

So they drove briskly on, and in about an hour 
more they got to a long hill, whence they could 
see the Gilberts’ farm. 

“There, nurse,” said Mary, pouting a little, 
“now I hope you’re content, for we have got safe 
home, and he and I shall not have a happy day 
together again.” 

“Oh yes, you will, and many happy years,” 
said Mrs. Easton. ‘“ Well, yes, I don’t feel so 
fidgety now.” 

“Oh!” cried Mary, all of a sudden. “ Why, 
there's our gray mare coming down the hill with 
the dog-cart! Who's that driving her? It’s 
not papa. I declare it’s Mr. Hope, come home 
safe and sound. Dear Mr. Hope! Oh, now my 
happiness is perfect !” 

“Mr. Hope!” screamed Mrs. Easton. “ Drive 
faster, for Heaven’s sake! Turn your horse, sir, 
and gallop away from us as hard as you can!” 

“ Well, but, Mrs. Easton—” objected Walter. 

Mrs. Easton stood up in the carriage. “ Man 
alive!” she screamed, “‘ you know nothing, and I 
know a deal; begone, or you are no friend of 
mine: you'll make me curse the hour that I in- 
terfered.” 

“ Go, darling,” said Mary, kindly, and so decid- 
edly that he turned his horse directly, gave her 
one look of love and disappointment, and galloped 
away. 

Mary looked pale and angry, and drove on in 
sullen silence. 

Mrs. Easton was too agitated to mind her an- 
gry looks. She kept wiping the perspiration from 
her brow with her handkerchief, and speaking in 
broken sentences: “If we could only get there 
first—fool not to teach my sister her lesson be- 
fore we went, she’s such a simpleton !—can’t you 
drive faster?” 

“ Why, nurse,” said Mary, “ don’t be so afraid 
of Mr. Hope. It’s not him I’m afraid of; it’s 
papa.” 

“You don’t know what you’re talking about, 
child. Mr, Bartley is easily blinded; I won’t tell 
you why. It isn’t so with Mr. Hope. Oh, if I 
could only get in to have one word with my sim- 
ple sister before he turns her inside out!” 

This question was soon decided. Hope drove 
up to the door whilst Mary and Mrs, Easton were 
still some distance off and hidden by a turn in the 
road. When they emerged again into sight of 
the farm they just caught sight of Hope’s back, 
and Mrs. Gilbert courtesying to him and ushering 
him into the house. 

“ Drive into the stable-yard,” said Mrs. Easton, 
faintly. ‘“ He mustn’t see your travelling basket, 
anyway.” 

She told the servant to put the horse into the 





* Began in Harper's Bazar No. 9, Vol, XVIL. 





stable immediately, and the basket into the brew- 
house. Then she hurried Mary up the back 
stairs to her room, and went with a beating heart 
to find Mr. Hope and her sister. 

Mrs. Gilbert, though a simple and unguarded 
woman, could read faces like the rest, and she 
saw at once that her sister was very much put 
out by this visit of Mr. Hope, and wanted to know 


what had passed between her and him. This set’ 


the poor woman all in a flutter for fear she shauld 
have said something injudicious, and thereupon 
she prepared to find out, if possible, what slie 
ought to have said. 

“ What! Mr. Hope !” said Mrs. Easton, “ Well, 
Mary will be glad. And have you been long 
home, sir ?” 

“Came last night,” said Hope. 
been well, I hear. What is the matter?” 
he looked very anxious. 

“Well, sir,” said Mrs. Easton, very guardedly, 
“she certainly gave me a fright when she came 
here. She looked quite pale; but whether it was 
that she wanted a change—but whatever it was, 
it couldn’t be very serious. You shall judge for 
yourself. Sister, go to Miss Mary’s room, and 
tell her.” 

Mrs. Easton, in giving this instruction, frowned 
at her sister as much as to say, “‘ Now don’t speak, 
but go.” 

When she was gone, the next thing was to find 
out if the woman had made any foolish admission 
to Mr. Hope; so she waited for him. 

She had not long to wait. 

Hope said: “I hardly expected to see you; 
your sister said you were from home.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Mrs. Easton, “ we were not so 
far off, but we did come home a little sooner than 
we intended, and I am rare glad we did, for Miss 
Mary wouldn’t have missed you for all the views 
in the county.” 

With that she made an excuse, and left him. 
She found her sister in Mary’s room: they were 
comparing notes. 

“ Now,” said she to Mrs. Gilbert, “ you tell me 
every word you said to Mr. Hope about Miss Mary 
and me.” 

“Well, I said you were not at home, and that 
is every word; he didn’t give me time to say any 
more for questioning of me about her health.” 

“That's lucky,” said Mrs. Easton, dryly. “ Thank 
Heaven, there’s no harm done; he sha’n’t see the 
carriage.” 

“Dear me, nurse,” said Mary, “all this time 
I'm longing to see him.” 

“Well, you shall see him, if you won’t own to 
having been a night from home.” 

Mary promised, and went eagerly to Mr. Hope. 
It did not come natural to her to be afraid of 
him, and she was impatient for the day to come 
when she might tell him the whole story. The 
reception he gave her was not of a nature to dis- 
courage this feeling; his pale face—for he had 
been very ill—flushed at sight of her, his eyes 
poured affection upon her, and he held out both 
hands to her, “This the pale girl they frighten- 
ed me about!” said he. ‘Whi, you're like the 
roses in July.” 

“That's partly with seeing of you, sir,” said 
Mrs. Easton, quietly following, “but we do take 
some credit to ourselves too; for Miss Mary was 
rather pale when she came here a week ago; but 
la, young folks want a change now and then.” 

“Nurse,” said Mary, “I really was not well, 
and you have done wonders for me, and I hope 
you won’t think me ungrateful, but I must go 
home with Mr. Hope.” 

Hope’s countenance flushed with delight, and 
Mrs. Easton saw in a moment that Mary’s affec- 
tion was co-operating with her prudence. “I 
thought that would be her first word, sir,” said 
she. ‘“ Why, of course you will, miss. There, 
don’t you take any trouble; we'll pack up your 
things and put them in the dog-cart; but you 
must eat a morsel both of you before you go. 
There’s a beautiful piece of beef in the pot, not 
oversalted, and some mealy potatoes and suet 
dumplings. You sit down and have your chat, 
whilst Polly and I get everything ready for you.” 

Then Mary asked Mr. Hope so many questions 
with such eager affection that he had no time to 
ask her any, and then she volunteered the home 
news, especially of Colonel Clifford’s condition, 
and then she blushed and asked him if he had 
said anything to her father about Walter Clif- 
ford. 

“Not much,” said Mr. Hope. “ You are very 
young, Mary, and it’s not for me to interfere, and 
I won’t interfere. But if you want my opinion, 
why, I admire the young man extremely. I al- 
ways liked him; he is a straightforward, up- 
right, manly, good-hearted chap, and has lots of 
plain good sense—Heaven knows where he got 
it!” : 

This eulogy was interrupted by Mary putting a 
white hand and a perfect nose upon Hope’s shoal- 
der, and kissing the cloth thereon. 

“What,” said Hope, tenderly, and yet half sad- 
ly—for be knew that all middle-aged men must 
now be second-—“ have I found the way to your 
heart ?” 

“ You always knew that, Mr. Hope,” said Mary, 
softly; “especially since my escapade in that 
horrid brook.” 

Their affectionate chat was interrupted by a 
stout servant laving a snowy cloth, and after her 
sailed in Mrs. Gilbert, with a red face; and pride 
unconcealed and justifiable, carrying a grand dish 
of smoking hot boiled beef, set in a very flower 
bed, so to speak, of carrots, turnips, and suet 
dumplings; the servant followed with a brown 
basin, almost as big as a ewer, filled with mealy 
potatoes, whose jackets hung by a_ thread. 
Around this feast the whole party soon collected, 
and none of them sighed for Russian soups or 
French ragouts; for the fact is that under the 
title of boiled beef there exist two things, one 
of which, without any great impropriety, might 
be called junk; but this was the powdered beef 
of our ancestors, a huge piece just slightly salted 


And 
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in the house itself, so that the generous juice re- 
mained in it, but the piquant slices, with the 
mealy potatoes, made a delightful. combination. 
The glasses were filled with home-brewed ale, 
sparkling and clear and golden as the finest Ma- 
deira. They all ate manfully, stimulated by the 
genial hostess. Even Mary outshone all her for- 
mer efforts, and although she couldn’t satisfy 
Mrs. Gilbert, she declared she had-never eaten- 
so much in all her life. This: set good Mrs. Gil-° 
bert’s‘cheeks all aglow with simple, honest satis- 
faction. : Be 
Hope drove Mary home in the dog-cart. He was 
a happy man, but. she could hardly -be ealled ‘a 
happy woman, “was warm and cold by turns. 
She had got her friend back, and that was a com- 
fort, but she was not treating him’ with: confi- 
dence ; indeed, she was passively deceiving him, 
and that chilled her; but then it would not. be 
for long, and that comforted her, and. yet even 


when the day should come for the great doors of . 


Clifford Hall to fly open to her, would not a sad, 
veproachful look from dear Mr. Hope somewhat 
imbitter her cup of happiness? Deceit, and 
even reticence, did not come so natural to her as 
they do to many women: she was not weak, and 
she was frank, though very modest. 

Mr. Bartley met them at the door, and, owing 
to Mr. Hope’s presence, was more demonstrative 
than usual, He seemed much pleased at Mary’s 
return, and delighted at her appearance. 

“ Well,” said he, “I am glad I sent you away 
for a week. We have all missed you, my dear, 
but the change has set you up again. I never 
saw you look better. Now you are well, we must 
try and keep you well.” 


We must leave the reader to imagine the mixed 
feelings with which Mrs, Walter Clifford laid her 
head upon the pillow that, night, and we under- 
take to say that the female readers, at all events, 
will supply this. blank in our narrative much bet- 
ter than we could, though we were to fill a chap- 
ter with that subject alone. 


Passion is a terrible enemy to mere affection. 
Walter Clifford loved-his father dearly, yet. for 
twenty-four hours he ‘had-almost forgotten him. 
But the moment he turned his horse’s head t- 
ward Clifford Hall, uneasiness and something 
very like remorse began to seize him. | Suppose 
his father had asked for hit, and wondered where 
he was, and felt himself deserted and abandoned 
in his dying moments. He spurred his horse to 
a gallop, and soon reached Clifford Hall. As he 
was afraid to go straight to his-‘father’s room, he’ 
went at once to old Baker, and said, in an agitated 
voice, 

“One word, John—is he alive ?” 

“Yes, sir, he is,”’said John, gravely, and rather 
sternly. ’ 

“‘Has he asked for me ?” 33 

“More than once or twice, sir.” 

Walter sank into a chair, and covered his face 
with his hands. This softened the old servant, 
whose manner ‘till then had been sullen and 
grim. 

“You need not fret, Mr. Walter,” said he; 
“it’s all right. In course I know where you have 
been.” 

Walter looked up alarmed. 

“T mean in a general way,” said the old man. 
“You have been a-courting of an angel. I know 
her, sir, and I hope to be her servant some day ; 
and if you was to marry any but her, I'd leave 
service altogether, and'so would Rhoda Milton ; 
but, Mr. Walter, sir, there’s a time for everything: 
I hope you'll forgive me for saying so. However, 
you are here now, and I was wide-awake, and I 
have made it all right, sir.” 

“That’s impossible,” said Walter. “How could 
you make it right with my poor dear father, if 
in his last moments he felt himself neglected ?” 

“But he didn’t feel himself neglected.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said Walter. 

“ Well, sir,” said old Baker, “I’m an old serv- 
ant, and I have done my duty to father-and son 
according to my lights: I told him a lie.” 

“A lie, John!” said Walter. 

“ A thundering lie,” said John, rather aggress- 
ively. ‘I don’t know as I ever told a greater lie 
in all my life. I told him you-was gone up to 
London to fetch a doctor.” 

Walter grasped John Baker’s hand. “God 
bless you, old man,” said he, “ for taking that on 
your conscience | Well, you sha’n’t have yourself: 
to reproach for my fault. I. Know a ‘first-class: 
gout doctor in London ; he has cured it more than 
once. I'il wire him’ dowh ‘this minute ;* you'll 
dispateli the message; and I'll go to-my father,” 

The message was sent, and when: the Colonel 
awoke from an uneasy slumber he saw his son 
at the foot of the bed, gazing piteously at him.- ; 

“My dear boy,” said he, faintly, and held out 
a wasted hand. Walter was pricked to the heart. 
at this greeting: not a word of remonstrance at 
his absence. : 

“T fear you missed me, father,” said he, sadly, 

“That I have,” said the old: man; “ but I dare’ 
say you didn’t forget me, though you: weren’t by 
my side.” oer 

The high-minded old soldier said no more, and 
put no questions, but confidéd'in his son’s affee- 
tion, and awaited the result of: it. ‘From ‘that: 
hour Walter Clifford nursed his father day and 
night. Dr, Garner arrived "next day. He exam- 
ined the patient, and put a great many questions. 
as to the history and progress of the disorder up 
to that date, and inquired in particular what was’ 
the length of time the fits generally endured. 
Here he found them all rather hazy. “ Ah,” said 
he, “ patients are seldom able to assist their med- 
ical adviser with precise information on this 
point, yet it’s very important. Well, can you tell 
me how long this attack has lasted ?” 

They told him that within a day or two. 

“Then now,” said he, “the most important 
question of all: What day did the pain leave his 
extremities ?” 


kill him if’ we-can’t get it down. 


“you is a-comfort to us, 


‘men are hearty people. 
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The patient and John Baker had to compare 
notes to answer this question, and they nfiade it 
out to be about twenty days. 

“Then he ought to be as dead as a herring,” 
whispered the doctor. 

After this he began to walk the room and med- 
itate, with his hands behind him. ; 

“Open those top windows,” said he. “Now 
draw the screen, and give his Jungs a chance ;“no 
draughts must blow upon him, you know.” ‘Then 
he drew Walter aside, ““Do you want to know 


“the truth ? Well, then, his life hangs on a thread. 


The gout is. cteeping upward, and will inevitably 
Nothing but 
heroic remedies will do that, and it’s three to five 
against them. What do you say?” 

“T dare*not—I dare not. Pray put the ques- 
tion to him.” 

“Twill,” said the doctor; and accordingly he 
did put it to him with a good deal of feeling and 
gentleness, and the answer rather surprised him. 

Weak as he was, Colonel Clifford’s dull eye 
flashed, and he half-raised himself on his elbow. 
“What a question to put to a soldier!” said he. 
“Why, let us fight, to be sure. I thought it was 
twenty to one—five to three? I have often won 
the rubber with five to three against me.” 

“Ah!” said Dr. Garner, “these are the patients 
that give the doctor a chance.” Then he turned 
to Baker. “Have you any good champagne in 
the house—not sweet, and not too dry, and full 
of fire ?” 

“Trroy’s Carte d’Or,” suggested the patient, 
entering into the business with a certain feeble 
alaerity that showed his gout had not always been 
unconnected with imprudence in diet, 

Baker was sent forthe champagne. It was 
brought-and- opened, and the patient drank some 
of it fizzing. When he had drank what he could, 
bis eves twinkled, and he said, 

“That’s-a hair of a dog that has often bitten 
me.” 

The wine soon got into his weakened head, and 
he dropped asleep. 

“ Another draught when he wakes,” said the 
doctor, “ but from afresh bottle.” 

“We'll finish ‘this one to your health in the 
servants’ hall,” said honest John Baker. 

Dr. Garner staid there all night, keeping up the 
patient’s strength with eggsand brandy, and ev- 
erything, in short, except medicine; and he also 
administered champagne, but at much longer in- 
tervals. 

At one o'clock next aay the patient gave a dis- 
mal groan; Walter and the others started-up in 
alarm. 

“ Good!” said the doctor, calmly ; “now I'll go 
to bed. Call-me if there’s any fresh symptom.” 

At’six o’clock old Baker burst in the room: 
“Sir, sir, he have swore at me twice. The Lord 
be praised !” 

“Excellent!” said the doctor. ““ Now tell*me 
what disagrees with him most after champagne ?” 

“Why, Green Chartreuse, to be sure,” said old 
Baker. 

“Then give him a table-spoonful,” said the 
doctor. “ Get'me some hot water.” 

“Which first ?” inquired Baker. 

“The patient, to be sure,” said Dr. Garner. 

Soon after this the doctor stood by his patient’s 
side, and found him writhing, and, to tell thé 
truth, he was using bad language occasionally, 
though he evidently tried not to. 

Dr. Garner looked*at his watch. “I-think 
there’s time to catch the evening train.” 

“Why,” said Walter, “surely you would not 
desert us; this is the crisis, is it not ?” 

“t's something more than that,” said the doc- 
tor; “the disease knows its old place; it has 
gone back to the foot like a shot; and if you can 
keep it there, the patient will live; he’s not the 
sort of patient that strikes his colors while there’s 
a bastion left to defend.” 

These words pleased the old Colonel so that 
he waved a feeble hand above his head, then 
groaned most dismally, and ground his teeth to 
avoid profanity. 

The doctor, with exquisite gentleness, drew the 
clothes off his feet, and sent for a lot of fleecy 
cotton or wool, and warned them all not to touch 
the bed, nor even: to approach the lower part of 
it, and then he once more proposed to leave, and 
gave his reasons. 

“Now, look here, you" know, I have done my 


. part, and if*I give special ‘instructions ‘to ‘the 


nurses, they can do the rest. ‘I’m ‘rather dear, 
and why should’ you waste your_money ?” 

“Dear!” said Walter, warmily ; “ you're as’cheap 
as dirt, and’as good'as ‘gold, and the very sight of 
There's a: fast ‘train at 
ten; I'll drive you‘to the station after breakfast 
myself.” Your fees—they are nothing to us. “We 
love him, and -we are the happiest: house in Chris-- 
tendom ; we, that were the saddest.” 

“* Well,” said the doctor, “ you north ‘country- 
Dll stay -till’to-morrow 
morning—indeed, I’ll-stay till the afternoon, for. 
my London day will ‘be lost anyway.” — 

He staid accordingly till three o'clock, left-his 


‘patient® out ‘of all" present danger, and advised 


Walter especially against allowing colehicum to 
be administered:to him until his strength had-re-- 


“covered. 


“There is no medicinal cure for gout,” said he ; 


“pain isa mere symptom, and colchieum soothes 


that pain, not by affecting the disease, but by 
stilling‘ the ‘action of the heart. Well, if you 
still‘the action ‘ofthat heart-there, you'll kill: him 
as surely as ‘if: yourstilled'it*with-a pistol bullet. 
Knock “off ‘his ‘champagne’ in-three or four days, 
and wheel him into the sun as soon as you can 
with safety, fill his lungs with oxygen, and keep 
all worry and disputes and mental anxiety from 
him, if you can. Don’t contradict him for a 
month to come.” 

The Colonel had a terrible bout of it so far as 
pain was concerned, but after about a fortnight 
the paroxysms intermitted, the appetite in- 
creased. Everybody was his nurse; everybody, 
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including -Julia Clifford, humored him; Percy 
Fitzroy was never mentioned, and the name of 
Bartley religiously.avoided. The Colonel had got 
a fright, and was, iiore prudent in his diet, and 
always in the o air. ' 
Walter left him only at odd times, when he 
could hopé to get a hasty word with Mary, and 


tell her how things were going, and do all that 


man could do to keep her heart up, and reconcile 
her to the present situation. 

Returning from his wife one day, and leaving 
her depressed by their yalling situation, though 
she was never peevish, but very sad and thought- 
ful, he found his father and Julia Clifford in the 
library. Julia had been writing letters for him; 
she gave Walter a deprecatory look, as much as 
to say, “ What I am doing is by compulsion, and 
you won't like it.” Colonel Clifford didn’t leave 
the young man in any doubt about the matter. 
He said: ‘ Walter, you heard me speak of Bell, 
the counsel who Jeads this circuit. I was once so 
fortunate as to do him a good turn, and he has 
not forgotten it; he will sleep here the day after 
to-morrow, and he will go over that blackguard’s 
lease: he has been in plenty of mining cases. I 
have got a sort of half opinion out of him al- 
ready; he thinks it contrary to the equity of con- 
tracts that minerals should pass under a farm 
lease where the surface of the soil is a just equiv- 
alent to the yearly payment; but the old fox 
won’t speak positively till he has read every syl- 
lable of the lease. However, it stands to reason 
that it’s a fraud; it comes from a man who is 
all fraud; but thank God I am myself again.” 

He started up erect asa dart. “T’ll have him 
off my lands; I’ll drag him out of the bowels of 
the earth, him and all his clan.” 

With this and other threats of the same char- 
acter he marched out of the room, striking the 
floor hard with his stick as he went, and left Julia 
Clifford amazed, and Walter Clifford aghast, at 
his vindictive fury. 


{To Be CONTINUED. } 





THE INVISIBLE. 
By M. H. CATHERWOOD. 


HREE times within a year anda half had 

that mysterious creature eluded me. The 
first time, I expressed polite regrets ; the second, 
I called her the lost Pleiad out of that constella- 
tion of seven; the third time, I determined to see 
her if I had to intrench myself for the winter in 
Collegetown. 

They were a fascinating bunch of seven girls, 
their father’s scholarly head towering from the 
midst of them. Kate, to be sure, was married, 
and lived in South Bend, but she was always 
counted in. Through Kate partly I discovered 
the rest of the constellation, for I was a South- 
Bender, the literary son of a banker, and guilty 
of enthusiastic pilgrimages to the shrine of na- 
tive talent. Men east and west of us can not 
understand the extreme joy a Hoosier feels in 
whatever excellent thing his State produces. We 
have been ridiculed; our honest pride has been 
called gush. But an Indiana man will miss this 
fostering warmth everywhere else on the face of 
the earth. I know—for I have seen—that there is 
no such haze on the Bay of Naples as the blue 
light over the Wabash. Last year I sat on one 
of the Pyramids, and shut my eyes to call up 
papaw groves and the blotched marble trunks 
of sycamores. Right beside me stood a young 
Connecticut man; who happened to be humming 
‘Paddle your own Canoe,” and it eased my soul 
to brag to him of the pilgrimage I once made to 
the lovely old author of it, under her native In- 
diana beeches. -I told him about Ben Parker, 
moreover, whose heart flowered out in poetry 
dark year after dark year, so that he appeared 
to me like a lightning-blasted tree all covered 
with honeysuckle. We have sweet great people 
in our State, and cherish their home perfume. 
I came to Collegetown first. to find for myself 
some of these people, and in their set were the 
Carew girls, to whose acquaintance Mrs. Kate 
paved my way. Some of them I met at a recep- 
tion, and I think they were inclined to pass me 
over as too sensitive, too womanish,a man. But 
immediately afterward I had to make a speech 
at a soldiers’ reunion, and I used all my thun- 
ders’ directly at the Carew girls. From calling 
on them with an-elderly friend I was. promoted 
to stopping at the house as the guest of their 
father. : That fine old. gentleman and I talked 
classic sentences while I thought about the 
givls. They all attracted me, even the youngest, 
whose mother had died at her birth eight years 
before. 

From ceiling to floor, and from the temple-like 
parlor,into which you opened the front door, to 
unexplored regions of its.one-story spread, their 
house was lined with books. They had not a fury 
for culture, but they seemed embodiments of 
high: thinking, and their manner of living put a 
premium on poverty. I despised my father’s 
solid mansion when I compared it with the old 
cottage, which had been picturesque and venera- 
ble before any ofthe Carew girls was born in it. 
The whole lower part of one gable was a window 
containing more than a hundred little panes of 
glass.. In other places there were sashes lying 
on’ their sides, to be opened by hinges, and you 
went down two steps into the dining-room, and 
crossed a. yard-wide threshold between parlor and 
study. Cupboards offered shining knobs from 
every wall, and there was a dimple sort of nook 
here-and there where you could bestow yourself 
to read without having people run against your 
feet. They had rare old engravings which their 
student father had picked up, and old books, and 
ancient silver—thin and slight in spoons, and 
dumpy and queerly chased in table service. 

Many books could be written about Miss Ca- 
rew alone, for you never exhausted her individu- 
ality. She was a swift, wholesome, incisive wo- 








man, and edited the principal newspaper in Col- 
legetown. Her very feminine hands could pack 
a valise at the shortest notice for a journey after 
interesting materials, and she told me she consid- 
ered herself going to school to learn journalism, 
and she grudged no pains that would give her a 
hold on the general public. Besides her newspa- 
per g@fiee she.had‘a den in a house not far from 
her Home, where she could study alone, and where 
the treasures accumulated by her talents smiled 
around her. Many an evening she burned the 
oil of the night-laborer there over her manu- 
script; but.many another evening the girls with 
some guest made the den hilarious. Her table, 
rug, and chairs, her waste-basket and curtains, 
the dogwood flowers she had painted around the 
grate, and the frieze of silhouettes she found time 
to set beneath the ceiling, were all extensions 
and expressions of herself. Miss Carew never 
was called anything but Mary Honor by her fam- 
ily and set. While I had not the hardihood to 
address her so, I always bestowed her title on the 
second sister, Miss Clara, who taught in the pub- 
lic schools, and looked as if she were made for 
laughter. All the curves in her face turned up- 
ward, and she talked frank epigrams. Then 
there were Psyche, who had a Grecian head, and 
fell into unconsciously beautiful poses, and Bess, 
who doted on music, and was in a quiver of bash- 
ful pleasure when she took her seat before you at 
the piano, These two, with the eight-year-old 
sister, were school-girls. They were always con- 
sulting together, and making a group with their 
arms around each other, and watching with keen, 
modest eyes the many interesting people who 
came and went at their house.- Well did I know 
and enjoy the companionship of six Carews, but 
there remained a seventh, completely invisible. 
The order of her birth had been between the god- 
dess of laughter and the Greek profile. I reckon- 
ed her age at about seventeen. 

“ You’ll not see Leda,” said Mary Honor, brisk- 
ly and frankly, the first time I sat-at their table. 
“She’s a recluse, and never shows herself.” 

“She does the cooking,” Bess explained. And 
in my passing thought I pictured Leda-as some 
elderly step-sister, grown stoieal among the pots 
and kettles. But there certainly was no drudgery 
about that house. It must have been a delight to 
prepare such dishes as you found at the Carews’, 
and the table-linen and well-preserved flowered 
ware are even now a retrospective delight to my 
senses. 

“Leda was my pupil in housekeeping at first, 
because she was younger than J,” said Miss 
Clara; “ but in my old age I turn to her for in- 
struction.” 

I then decided that Leda must be deformed, 
or scantily supplied with those gifts which the 
others had in abundanee. And afterward, while 
talking with a friend of theirs, I made inquiries 
about her. 

“Oh no,” said he; “they’re all straight, well- 
made girls, and bright from first to last. Let 
me see: she’s one of the three or four in short 
dresses, isn’t she?” 

“She cooks,” I replied. 

“They all do; they’re trim housekeepers. The 
women praise the way they’ve piloted along ever 
since their mother died. I don’t think I’ve seen 
that one for a year or two.” 

When I felt impelled to tell Psyche how hand- 
some her head was, its front became steeped in 
pink from chin to low-reaching hair as she re- 
plied, sincerely: “ You ought to see Leda’s head 
before you make any speeches. She is the beauty 
of the family.” 

“Then why does she hide herself so?” 

“Oh, because she wants.to, She always did.” 

“And does she read and talk and study like 
the rest of you?” 

“She studies a great deal more thanI do. She 
reads Spanish and German, and knows short- 
hand.” 

“ And French ?” 

“Oh yes, of course,’ with an accent of con- 
tempt. 

“T think Iam classing her now. She’s a book- 
worm, and perhaps rather near-sighted.” 

Psyche called on Bess to join her in a well- 
bred giggle; then they hastened to explain to me 
how strong Leda’s eyes were, and how pretty. 

“She has the truest eye for color of any of 
us,” said Bess. ‘Her dress and things have to 
be just so. Leda would perfectly fly if she had 
to wear inharmonious tints.” 

“And her favorite is green, isn't it?” said I. 
“And she vanishes into tree trunks and foliage 
when mortals come by.” 

“People seem to annoy her,” acknowledged 
Psyche. 

“She ought to pity us,” I said. 

“She just wants to be let alone,” apologized 
Bess; “and she would rather we didn’t even talk 
about her.” 

By degrees Leda became a tantalizing vanisher 
before me. Let me watch and listen ever so wa- 
rily, I could not hear her footstep or catch a 
glimpse of her dress. She went regularly to 
ehurch—perhaps through the air, for I guarded 
the entrance to Episcopal services two different 
Sundays in Collegetown without distinguishing 
her, and I knew I should recognize her as soon 
as she materialized to my view. I remember ris- 
ing early in the morning and sauntering past 
that house that I might discover her in the act 
of taking milk from the milkman, or whisking 
a market-basket through the back gate. Ideal 
faces of Leda hovered before my eyes. She did 
well to have a mythological name. Frequently, 
while talking with her father, I led our talk up 
to her. He always smiled, and said she was a 
good girl: they were all good girls. And he said 
no further. Naturally I could not expect him to 
share my fervor in the pursuit of Leda. 

It became an actual pursuit. The literature 
emanating from my pen at that time bore her 
tint and impress. I dealt in vague and shadowy 





Keats’s “Endymion.” It seemed a healthy and 
delicious phase of life to be forever painting 
the invisible to myself. It was less gross an 
adoration iban that expressed in kisses and 
vows. 

But experience hurried me on, and I céme to 
Collegetown the third time on purpose t6 see the 
invisible. The friends who entertained me were 
going that very evening to Mary Honor’s den, 
where an informal knot would discuss Schiller, 
and they took me along. I had my views about 
Schiller, but I also had views respecting the Ca- 
rew girls. Their father was there. Miss Clara 
was there, laughing and embroidering; Psyche 
and Bess and the little one were there, with their 
fingers in their lesson-books, and their minds and 
faces in a receptive state for the conversational 
grain which might be dropped. They received 
me as they always did. A fire burned in the 
grate, taking the chill off the autumn evening, 
and before Schiller came upon the rug for dis- 
cussion I asked for Mary Honor’s invisible 
sister. 

“Oh, Leda wouldn’t come over,” replied Mary 
Honor, as a matter of course. ‘“‘ You didn’t ex- 
pect to see her?” 

“T never expect to see her,” I replied. 

“ Why, certainly not,” said Mary Honor, as if 
she felt capable of guarding the invisible gem 
indefinitely. 

“T don’t believe there is any Leda,” said I, 
despondently. She began to laugh, and told the 
others. 

“Because we have left her at home alone?” 
inquired Psyche. ‘She doesn’t mind.” 

“No; [think you’ve been deceiving me,” I com- 
plained, half seriously, bracing my back against 
the end of the mantel. ‘“ How can I be certain 
that objects exist which have never appeared to 
me through any of my senses, even on the evi- 
dence of such reliable people as you ?” 

“The testimony of one’s senses can not al- 
ways be relied on,” chuckled their father. 

“ But I would like to give mine a chance,” said 
I, pursuing the subject with unconcealed stub- 
bornness. 

“Then go over to the house and see Leda,” 
exclaimed Bess. “If you just knock at the front 
door, she won’t come, because she knows we're 
all out. But if you go to the long sidé window 
and rap, she’ll think it’s one of the girls run back 
for something we forgot. He thinks there isn’t 
any Leda!” giggled Bess, aside to Psyche. 

It struck my fancy so that I started at the 
word. 

“But won’t she be frightened ?” I paused to 
inquire, holding my hat in both hands, and feel- 
ing as keenly as any one present the absurdity of 
the errand I was undertaking. 

“ Not at all,” said Mary Honor, looking amused. 
“You won't see Leda.” 

I left the door saying that I believed her. 

There were plenty of stars overhead, but no 
moon. The street lamps bloomed in yellow radi- 
ance at irregular intervals, and on the dusty side- 
walk the fallen leaves crisped under my feet. I 
had but a few steps to go, and I traversed them 
impetuously, opened the Carew gate, went to the 
long side window, and rapped. There was a dog 
barking beyond the woods which inclose Wabash 
College. The September air was pleasant around 
me, with just a breath of leaf smoke in it, and far 
down the street I saw some little figures capering 
around a bonfire of proportionate dimensions. 
The window at which:I rapped was curtained 
with white, and a lamp burned within. I stood in 
the dim shine which it spreadarpon the ground, 
and watched for a face or a shadow. Not even 
a shadow rewarded me; but I heard some one 
move, and tapped again. 

“Is that you, Mary Honor ?” inquired a voice 
at the side of the curtain. She had then become 
a voice. 

I told her who I was, and she said, “Oh!” with 
a little catch of the breath, which I heard dis- 
tinctly. 

“ Nothing has happened to father ?” she asked ; 
upon which I envied father, and told her I was 
the only one to whom anything had happened. 

“ And what is the matter with you ?” inguired 
the voice of the invisible. 

I paused, and thought of Romeo under the bal- 
cony, and his sudden infatuation seemed most 
natural of all the things upon the earth. 

“ Are you Leda?” 

“ Of course I am Leda ?”—interrogatively, as if 
she wondered what else I could have to say. 

“The sound of your voice convinces me you 
are not one of the others slipped back to mock 
me. What a pity such a low, delicious voice 
should go about the world in an invisible body !” 

“ What a pity a young gentleman should stand 
so long outside, neglecting to inquire where he 
can find the rest of the girls and father !” 

“TI don’t want the rest of the girls ard father. 
I just came from them. If it is possible, I want 
to find you. What can I do to get a sight of 
you? You seem everywhere about me, you 
tantalize me unmercifully, but I can never see 
you,” 

There was silence within. She was probably 
holding her breath with alarm at my unusual 
conduct. While I knew that my actions must 
seem very erratic to her, I felt that I could not 
act differently. 

“Tf you only saw me,” I pleaded, “ you would 
understand.” 

“T have seen you a great many times,” said 
Leda. “Iam quite well acquainted with you.” 

“Now how cruel that is, to wrap yourself in 
clouds, and put me at the mercy of your light- 
ning! How did you like my looks ?” 

‘* Well, you’re too brown for a fair praise,” 
said Leda, as if the quotation came aptly to her 
after searching for the truth. 

“Did you get the papers I sent marked ?” 

“Yes, and read them all by myself.” 

It gave me a spasm of delight to fhink we had 


things, and felt myself shaken with rapture over | one slight secret between us. 








“Thank you,” I breathed. 

“T thought the rest of the girls would laugh 
at them.” 

“But you didn’t langh? How can you amuse 
yourself at me when I am in such dreadful ear. 
nest? Ihave come miles to see you, and all you 
have to do is to draw that curtain. The window 
is open. I could push the curtain aside myself, 
but I beg you to do it. Look how it trembles in 
the wind, as if shaken with the breath of our 
destiny !” 

“ Oh, fiddlesticks !” said Leda, allowing a bub- 
ble of laughter to come around the window-frame 
to my waiting ear. She was but a few inches 
from me, with the wall between us. 

“T love you,” I shot back, leaning my cheek 
against the frame. “ And I shall stay right here 
until you either show me your face or drive me 
away.” : 

“ What sort of man are you?” she exclaimed, 
after a pause. 

“You ought to know. You have seen me.” 

“Lorenzo or Mercutio ?” 

“ Well, in one respect, Mercutio. For the hurt 
I have got is not as deep as a well nor as wide 
as a church door; but it’s enough.” 

“T guess you'd better go away,” said Leda. 

I withdrew my face from the window, and 
looked around at the pleasant town in its night 
aspect. 

“Doesn’t it seem hard to lose the place and 
all its associations at one blow,” said I, “and 
nearly two years of my life besides? But the 
women who abode invisible as oracles always 
treated mankind so. Oh, don’t give me this bit- 
terness! Has any other man seen you ?” 

“No, I think not,” was the serious reply. 

“Then why do you turn me away ?” 

“T have been quiet and happy,” said the voice 
behind the curtain. ‘“‘ You oughtn’t to come and 
disturb me.” 

“ Have I disturbed you a little? Whata bless- 
ed thought! I can’t go yet, Leda. I ask you 
again to show me your face, if it’s only in sil- 
houette on the curtain. My ideal is centred in 
you.” 

“Why do you wish to destroy your ideal ? 
Keep it, and carry it away all nicely wrapped up 
in your fancies.” 

“Tdeals and fancies are nothing compared to a 
glimpse of reality.” 

“Don’t flatter yourself,” gurgled the voice at 
the inside of the window. “ Aré you quite sure 
I’m not deformed and near-sighted ?” 

“ Quite.” 

“Oh yes, I remember you made inquiries about 
that.” 

“Go on, invisible oracle,” said I. “ You know 
what I have done in the past; tell me what I will 
do in the future.” 

“You will walk down the street to the next 
corner, strike a mateh, and light a cigar.” 

“No,” I said, leaning against the house. “I'll 
stand right here, as I threatened. You will have 
to give me some visible sign of dismissal—a piece 
of geranium leaf, or an old glove, or even a bit 
of paper with ‘ Begone !’ written on it. Here are 
rose-geraniums growing nearly up to the window- 
ledge.” 

“ Help yourself,” said Leda. 

“You'll have to break the piece off for me; 
and I'll carry it in my pocket, and breathe its 
breath, and remember never to come near College- 
town again.” 

“If you see me,” she said, hesitatingly, “ it 
will all be different to you, and you won’t talk so 
any more.” 

I remained silent, and watched the curtain 
creeping aside. The sash was turned back on 
its hinge within. That organ which controls the 
flow of the blood shook me with its fierce musen- 
lar action in my left side. She reached forth and 
downward for the geranium scrap. She had be- 
come a hand and arm—a graceful arm and white 
hand—which snapped off the perfumed fragment 
and glanced back. 

“ Here,” said Leda, pushing the curtain quite 
aside—“ now here Iam. There’s nothing won 
derful about me. Take your piece of geranium.” 

The background of lamp-light threw her into 
relief, and rounded her small ears, and shone 
through the golden frizzle about them. I took a 
gulping look at her, if eyes can gulp. Her style 
was more marked than Psyche’s would ever be; 
she had Mary Honor’s keen vitality and intelli- 
gence, Miss Clara’s arcliness, and the grape-bloom 
innocence of the youthful child, upon her face. 
She was beautiful, and I had discovered her, but 
I stammered when I tried to speak to her. 

How many a man had followed the hidden 
goddess of his thoughts to find her a mean sort 
of clay! I knew I was happy, whatever else came 
to me in this world. The night swam around me 
in swift harmony. Leaf smoke was incense, and 
the breathing of the woods was an anthem. 

“ Thank you for everything, Leda,” I breathed. 

“Even for the geranium leaf you wanted as a 
sign ?” 

“But you’ve shown me your face,” I claimed, 
taking hold of her wrists and kissing her hands. 

“This will be a nice tableau for the girls or 
the passers-by !”” she exclaimed, with a start, an- 
swering the beat of my pulses. 

“Only one word more, then, Leda. 
piece of leaf on the ground.” 

“There it goes,” she responded. 
yourself and your token off.” 

“Myself, certainly. But here lies the token 
under my foot. Do you think I could step on 
anything you had plucked, if that thing did not 
mean despair? I trample despair underfoot, 
then. And I shall forever claim you by the right 
of discovery, and bestow on you my name.” 

She laughed, drew her hands from me, and 
pushed the sash shut. Just before closing it she 
said, through the narrow space, “Isn’t it funny 
that father and mother saw each other first 


Drop that 


“Now take 


| through this very window—when they fell in 


love !” 
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Fig. 1.—Movrére Jasor. 


Ottoman Wool and Velvet Dress. 

Tue box-pleated skirt is of brown vel- 
vet, the drapery and basque of Suéde ot- 
toman wool, The velvet of the skirt is 
mounted in a flounce twenty inches deep, 
the upper part being covered by the apron 
over-skirt. The basque has a pleated vest 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Passementerige Borpers 
ron Dresses anp Wraprines.—Hatr Size. 

















Fig. 1.—Dress or Piain anp Fiavrep Woot. Fig. 2.—Casumerr Dress,—Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 





Woot anp Vetvet Dress. 





















Fig. 4.—Passementertr Borper ror Dresses aNpD WRrapptncs. 


which _ termi- 
nates at the 
waist, and on 
each side of the 
vest, around 
the lower edge, 
andon the cuffs 
it is bordered 
with parallel 
lines of narrow 
gold soutache. 


Moliére Ja- 
bots. — Figs. 
1 and 2. 
Tue centre of 
the jabot Fig. 1 
is a soft droop- 
ing puff of ivo- 
ry white erin- 


kled gauze, 
made of a piece 
half a _~ yard 
wide and _fif- 
teen inches 


long, which is 
mounted on a 
stiff net foun- 
dation | twelve 
inches long and 
five wide. A 
jabot of lace 
extends . along 


each side of the puff, and a fan- 
pleating is placed at both ends. 
The top is attached to a collar, 
covered with 


which is 


Har Size. 


Fig. 3.—Casumerr Dr 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 2. 


white 
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The upper ends 
are attached to 
an ottoman col- 
lar that is cov- 
ered with lace. 


Ladies’ In- 
door Toi- 
lettes. 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tue plain 
skirt of the 
dress Fig. 1 is 
of figured wool, 
showing large 
raised bunch- 
es of dark red 
flowers on a 
ground of mign- 
onette gray. 
The draperies, 
confined to 
short paniers on 
the front and 
completed by a 


longer looped 
back, are of 
plain mignon- 


ette gray wool, 
and so likewise 
is the_ short 
pointed basque, 
which is finish- 


ed with velvet collar and cuffs 
of a darker gray. 

In Fig. 2, a brown cashmere 
dress, the kilt skirt is mounted 





Fig. 2.—Mo.ikre Japor. 


lace over a colored ribbon, and a bow of 
the ribbon is placed at the throat. 

Fig. 2 is composed of two scarfs of fig- 
ured gauze five-eighths of a yard long and 
ten inches wide, which are folded as shown 
in the illustration, edged with embroidered 
lace, and ornamented with ribbon bows, 
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Orroman Woon ann Vetiver Dress.—Cur Partery, No. 3578: 
Basque, Over-Sxirt, anv Skirt, 20 Cents Eacn, J 
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Fig. 1.—Srraw Bonner. 


Fig. 2.—Srraw Rounp Hat.—[{See Fig. 4.] 


Waste-paper Basket with Macrame Valance. 

Tue stand is of polished brass, and the receptacle mounted on the bars of 
it is a net of thick red silk cord, which is lined with satteen of the same 
color. The basket is ornamented with a rich macramé valance knotted with 
silk twist in combined red, olive, and light blue. 


Travelling Cloak.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue cloak is of checked brown Cheviot, 
with brown velvet accessories, - A poiut- 
ed yoke of velvet ison the shoulders, 
and to this the fronts are attached in 
broad kilt pleats, while the back has 
plainly fitted forms extending to a short 
distance below the waist, where a kilt- 
pleated skirt is set upon them. The 
large flowing sleeves are bordered with 
velvet. 


Jabots.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1 consists of a strip of white 
erape, which is surrounded with Oriental 
lace, and mounted in loops and folds on 
a narrow back or foundation. It is 
trimmed with bows of dotted yellow sat- 
in ribbon, ; 





Fig. 1.—Lace anp Crare Jasor. 


Fig. 2 is made of a scarf of pink bro- 
eaded gauze, which is ornamented with 
lace frills and bows of striped pink 
ribbon. 


Spring Bonnets and Hats. 
Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1 is an écru straw bonnet, with a 
half-inch binding of olive velvet at the 
edge, and a frill of lace in which the 
pattern is outlined in écru on white set 
underneath. The strings are of olive 
velvet ribbow two inches and a half wide, 
which extends along the middle of the 
crown from front to back, and then 
along the back edge toward both sides. 
A wreath of yellowish-pink roses with 
plush foliage is placed around the front, 

The round hat shown in Figs. 2 and 4 

~ is of fine black English straw. The wide 

brim is rolled. at the edge, and curved 
- upward.on the left side, and has a smooth 
facing of black velvet, A wide scarf of 








in very broad pleats alternating with 
clusters of narrower ones, An apron 
drapery with velvet revers is on the 
front of it. The polonaise has a vest 
of écru tapestry wool, and short cut- 
away fronts that are bordered with 
velvet. The back forms expand into 
full looped drapery, as shown in Fig. 3. 
Collar, cuffs, and bows of velvet. 
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Waste-Parer Baske? with Macrame 
VALANCE, the crown. 





figured tulle is carried along the right 
side, and veils both the inside and out- 
side of the brim in front and on the 
left. Three velvet ribbon bands, fast- 
ened down with jet brooches on the 
right side, terminate under rosettes of 
the ribbon on the front, and two os- 
trich plumes droop over the curve of 
the brim, while a bunch of yellow 


pink blossoms. 





roses is placed underneath. 








Figs. 1 and 2.—TraveLuine CLoak.—Front and Back. 
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Fig. 3.—Srraw Bonner. 


Fig. 4.—Srraw Rounp Har.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 3,’a bonnet of ficelle-colored straw, has a 
diadem brim faced with brown velvet, and covered with a wreath of small 
The strings are of brown satin ribbon four inches wide, 
and a bow of the same ribbon folded to half its width is placed against 


Passementerie Borders for 
Dresses and Wrappings, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 252. 

PASSEMENTERIE, either in the form of 
borders or clasps, or both, is used on al- 
most all wrappings, and especially on 
those of black silk, where it is used in 
conjunction with lace. Figs. 1 and 2 are 
narrow borders or headings of chenille 
and cut jet, and Figs. 3 and 4 wider bands 
of satin cord and jet. Borders such as 
Fig. 3 are also cut apart and used in sin- 
cle figures. 


Wool and Velvet Dress. 
See illustration on page 252. 
Tue model is of blue-gray wool in fine 
thread stripes, trimmed with bands and 
bows of darker blue-gray velvet. The 


skirt is mounted in broad box pleats, 





Fig. 2.—Japot or Gauze anp Lace 


with a space between, which is of the 
same width as the pleat, and is crossed 
by two velvet ribbon bands. The short 
bouffant drapery is ornamented with a 
bow of wider ribbon. The basque has 
velvet collar and cuffs, and is finished 
with a soft jabot of cream silk muslin 
tied with velvet ribbon bows. 
LACED HANDKERCHIEFS. 
FPO Queen Bess we may bow our thanks 
| for the introduction of “ laced hand- 
kerchiefs” ; all must confess to the dainty 
attractiveness of these “bits of gossa- 
mer,” despite the anathemas of an an- 
cient Mrs. Grundy, who in caustic words 
salled them “most unneeded luxuries.” 

In that far-off age of which we write, 
and even later, these “ trifles of beauty” 
were elaborately embroidered with gold 
cord, Also, 


“they were wrought 
With names and true love-knots.” 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHA TE, 


A VALUABLE NERVE TONIC. 

Dr. C. C. OLtmsrxav, Milwaukee, Wis., says: 
ueed it in my pr uctice ten 
valuable nerve tonic.”—[Adv. 


“T have 
rh ate and consider it a 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. ENpEeMaNy’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Jonn Peratr, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Siv,—1 have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perrir, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 





CATARRH CURED. 

A otererman, after suffering a number of years 
from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, after trying 
every known remedy without success, at last found a 
prescription which ‘completely cured and saved him 
from death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. 
A. Lawrence, 250 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. —[Adv.] 





A FINE HAIR DRESSING. 

Coooatnr dreases the hair perfectly, and is also a 
preparation unequalled for the eradication of dandruff. 
Nhe superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts con- 
sists in their purity and great strength.—[ Adv.) 





“ Brown's Bronchial Troches” are of great service 
in subduing Hoarsenexs. Sold only in boxes.—[ Adv.) 








ADVERT TISEMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more 














BEAUTY AND FRAGRANCE 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly white, the gums rosy, 
= the,breath sweet. By those who have used it, it 
is re rarded as an indispensable adjunct of the toilet. 
It thoroughly removes tartar from the teeth, without 
injuring the enamel. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 
279 Fulton St., Brooklyn 

47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 

OFFICES } 43 North Charies St., Baltimore. 

Dye, Hegn, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies" Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cle: aned or dyed success 
fully withdut ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainabie 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 

Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 

BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 





cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


Honiton and Print -Lace Patterns. 
BRAIDS, THREADS, PURLINGS, &c. 


Send 8c. stamp for Catalogue. 
CHARLES E. BENTLEY, 
1144 Broadway, N. N.Y.$ or, 31 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. Brooklyn. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.o By ALL DEALERS Turoustout Tue WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—I878. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. | 4 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West l4th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials for Art} Need jework. Send Bc. for "Catalogue. 



































Verse Cards, with name, lOc. 6 pks, & this 
genuine roiled gold seal ~ ook bic. Agt's complete ee 2c. 100im- 
_ported embossed scrap pictures, Sots, Alling Bros, rthford, Ch 


THE peas & CONARD co’s 





ae eds 


Cc 


oak Grove, Cheever Oo 


“Golden Hair Wash, 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so aniversally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
=. R. T, BELLCHA MBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
an Hair Goods, 817 Sixru Avenvon, New York. 


INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only acom- 
mon pen needed, Superior for 
decorative work on linen. Rec'd 

Centennial MEDAL. Sold by all Stationers& Druggists, 
4° ONE-CENT NEW SET OF CARDS, 
STA AM A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. N. ¥. 


THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J.H.BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 





THE DINCEE e 
Growers, 


Pe 




















5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


The leading hair modiste in this country, 
Mrs. C. Thompson, New. York, expects to pro- 
duce several novelties in hair work this season. 
—Peterson's Magazine. 


FOR 


» ELEGANT 
~ DRESS 
MRS, THOMPSON'S 


) PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 


1.—The PATENT SPRING conforms itself 

in amas EVERY head. 2.—They VO NOT 
HAVE A FALSE, wiggy look, as all othere have, 
y 3.— They cannot tear or break apart, but r 
THREE of any wave 4 —They CANNOT 

WRINKLE or SHRINK wth dampness, but keep their 
* ** ghape for years, 6.—They do not fade as quickly, for 

they don’ t require dressing asoften as others. 6 —They are only dreseed 
witha WEL COMB, when they get MUSSED, and are known toremain 
in order fopa year without redressing. 17. —! ogy a EVERY 
QNE te be, CURLY HAIR, or refund the money f wot. —MOST 
IMPORTANT: RBeery lady can lok young and earanied with a 
THOMPSON WAVE, a8 HUNDREDS WILL ACKNOWLEDGE they look 









teny ager. 9% =i I have 10 different styles of THOMPSON 

"PRI c ‘from @ io Bie (Blond and G extra). 
P rom to ond an ray 

Aveo the most re NT ASSORTMENT of 


WITCHES from 85 to 8560. GRAY HAIR 


wrt 
a sora ¢ endeavoring to sell 
ware o 
them the 


parties 
ou eae representing te be 
eee as I do not allow any other 
Dealer t to sell m: SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MIRS. C. THOMPSON, 
No. 32 East 14th Street, jaw’ TORK. 


PRANG’S EASTER CARDS. 


Easter Carol Cards. 
For Sale by all Dealers. 








“Without ¢ a 1 teacher. 
GUIDE will teach any person 
to play a tnne in 15 minutes, No fami ly having a piano 


- SOPER’S 


or organ should be without it. It will teach you more 
music in one day than you can learn from a teacher in 
one month. Buy it and be peg Price, 25c. 
The Guide with 20 pieces of music, 

HEARNE & CO., Publishers, ie iproaawrey, N. Y. 


HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 


MILLINERY GOODS 


564 and 566 Broadway, 


CORNER OF PRINCE 8ST., 


NEW YORK. 


Publishers of H1...’s Mitiomer’s Gazetrr. Send to 
them for a Sample Copy. Mailed free to the Trade. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. |: 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills, It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with sure. blood and a properly nourished 
frame.” —Civil ice Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3¢ Ib. and Ib.) by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


The ““Seamless”’ Parasol. 


SEASON 1884. 




















The “ Seamless” Parasol is characterized by a square 
centre, made of one piece, and not cut into breadths 
as is usual in aabeus and parasols. The style has 
not merely novelty to fecommend it, but it is especially 
adapted to figured fabrics which can be displayed with- 
out the distortion incident to cutting into eight, ten, 
or more breadths, according. to the number of ribs. 
The parasol is finished by a flounce, which may be of 
the same or different material, and the junction be- 
tween this flounce and the square centre is concealed 
by a simple ruching. Lace or fringe can both be used 
for trimming. The possible variations in this ‘‘ Seam- 
less” style are very great, and’an opportunity is given 
to use fabrics not ordinarily adapted for paravols. 
With crape for the ceptre it, makes a mourning para- 
sol of great elegance, and it is equally well adapted for 
a bridal parasol of pure white silk.or satin, with a 
centre covering of lace. 


WM. A. DROWN & CO., Manufacturers, 
Frankford, 'd, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Faded or soiled refinished.and made a 
beaulifct BLACK te withstand 

dampness 
Shriver’ a 
cesa. "ou 
tour crape by mail, 
SHRIVER &COMP’Y, 
44 E.14th St.,N. Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building). 
Brooklyn: 896 Falton St. Boston: 83 Winter St. 

Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


can send 








SELLERS for PATCHWORK, 


In $1.00 $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; all pete 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., P.O. Box 3648, N.Y. 


EMBROIDERY SILK Atuttedcolors. Best qual 


bog ‘. peers 6 pack- 
ages, $1. Stamps taken. Floss New Haven, Ct. 














Also our 
wri 





to editor of this 


B ‘WANTED. 







} KEYSTONE ean 


OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 
‘And all giving perfect satisfaction. 


NGERS ‘AT LOWEST | WHOLESALE ‘PRICES, 





— FREE to All. 
The New 
Czarina 
Switch 





MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, 
Suitable for all ages. Warranted to 
withstand dampness, Prices for small 
sinpe, 02. O.008 123 medium size, $153 
$18; with straight or Wavy back 
ha aps sizes, without back hair, $5 
La and GENTS’ WIGS from $10 up. 
On receipt of sample shade, will for- 
ward goods by mail to any ipert of the 
U.S. for approval, before the price is 

paid. Send for circular to 
JOHN MEI DINA, 

Paris Hair Store, 
463 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ladies’ Fancy Work. 








New Edition of our Book of, Lysrrvottions and Pat- 


tTrRNS for Artistic Needlework, wsington kmbroidery, 
ete. It contains a list of the Fabrics and Materials used in 
Decorative Needlework, Patterns for Lady's Hand-Bq, 
Serap Basket, Pin-Cushion, Whisk-Broom Holder ,Splash- 
er, Banner Lamp-Shade, Tidy, Mat, Oak-Leaf Lace, Um- 
brella Case, Table Scarf, Work Bag, etc. Tells how to 
make South Kensington, Outline, Persian, Janina, Knot, 
Button- Hole, Point-Russe, Snowflake, Star, Savin, Chai n, 
Wound, Stem, Plush, Rococo, Open Work, Filling, Irish, 
Hem, and Feather Stitches. Gives the Terms used in 
Crochet and Knitted Stitches. Contains Directions for 
Stamping, and over 200 I1...vstTeaTIONs of our Perrora- 
Tep Stampine Parrerns, including lllustrations of Wild 
Roses, Pansies, Golden-Rod, Sumac, Coxcomb, Poppies, 
Snow- Balls, Daisies, Hops, Barberries, Cactus, Woodbine, 
Ferns, Corners, Wreatha, Scallops; Rraids, Vines, Outlines, 
etc. We send this book by mail for 18 two-cent stamps. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR PATCHWORK. 

A New Book of Patreens and Insrrvotrion for mak- 

ing Crazy Patonwork. Price only 15 cents. 

COLORED Cross-Stitch Parrauns, Deer's Head, 

Calla Lily, Dog, Cat, and Rabbit. Price, 20 cents. 


WORSTED saatces PATTERNS, 
TEW ON of this Popular Book. 16 Extra 
Pag ae fs contains 12° Alphabets, and over 100 


other Patterns of Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, 
Animals, Roses, Pansy, Stork, Eléphant, Deer, Bear, 
Rooster, ‘Cats, Dogs, Rabbit Bugs, Butter fies, Comic 
Designs, ete. Price, 25 cents. 
8S TIDY PATTERNS for making Java Canvas, 
Honeycomb and Twine Tidies. Price, 20 cents. 
MACRAME LACE ann RICK-RACK TRIMMING. 
A Book of Patterns and Instructions for making 
Macrame Lace and lick-Rack Trimming. Price, 15c. 
4 LARGE POINT-RUSSE PATTERNS for mak- 
ing Java Canvas Tot.er Ses, etc. Price, loc. 
DARNED LACE *RATTERNS. 
A New Book containing 60 Daunep Laow Parrerns, 
used for making Tidies, Splashera, Toilet Sets, Shams, 
Bed Spreads, Aprons, Edgings, ete. Price, 25¢ 


CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE. 

Our Book of Crooner and Kxirrep Lace contains 
Patterns for Tidies, Lambrequins, Hdgings, etc., with 
Directions for making. Price, 30 cents. 
§ ecial Offer' The retail price of the Books and Pat- 

D + terns in this advertisement is $1.96. 
We send them ALL (everything in this advertisement) 
by mail, postage p»id, for $1.00 and 3 two-cent stamps. 
Send for ALL, an/. ell what you don’t want at the retail 
prices. Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lyxx, Mass. 


g (uticura 
i ot 
Ry, 4 POSITIVE CURE 










<4 
ey K be for every form of 
as <A 4 SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE. 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA 


TCHING, Scaly, Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited, Con- 
tagious, and Copper: colored Diseases of the Blood 
Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are positively mal 
by the Curioves Remepres. 

Curiocora Rvrsorvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood Ge pe oe of impurities and 
pvisonous elements, and removes the cause. 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curioura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cutioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Curiours Remepres are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
23 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by Porrer Drva 
AND CurMioaL Co., Boston, Mass. 

¢@™~ Send for “ How | to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


() for Patchw. vork. Beantiful colors. Samples, 10e. 
pkgs.50c. & ¢1.Valley Silk Works,Northford,Ct. 


SILK ite 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York. 


p4nis SHOPPING by an American Lady. 
Circular and references mang Laces and Wed- 
ding Trousseaux. Mrs. A. Lorrvus, 5 Passage Saulnier. 


Li AND CHILDREN?S shopping. 


No Commission Charged, For references and cireu- 
lar, address Jutia R. Conavon, 381 West 14th St., N.Y. 


SHOPPIN 














Or Every Desonrprion 
promptly done, NoCom- 
‘or circular, &c., add 





rr ones ress 
Mus. L. BALDWIN, No 126 Pearl Street, New York. 
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DRY GOODS ftom New York. 


New Dress Fabrics in Silk, Wool, and Cotton now 
open at very attractive prices, 

SILKS.—Foulards and Summer Silks; Pon 
India Silks, figured and plain, Rich Black Silks; Satin 
Rhadames, Surahs, Ottomans, &c., &c. 

WOOL.—Colored Cashmeres and Camel's-Hair, 
Bison Cloth, Nun’s Veiling, Shrunk Camel’s-Hair, 
Albatross, Conibination Suitings, stripes, figures, and 
plain to match. 

LADIES’ CLOTHS for Tailor-made Costumes: 
Plaidg.and Small Checks, Taffeta Cloths, &c., &c. 

COTTON.—French. Satines, Scotch Ginghams, 
Cainbrics, and Percales; also, Linen Lawna, choice 
new gesigns, many exc lusive styles now open. 

ACK and MOURNING GOODS, Cash- 
meres, and Henriettas, Camel's-Hair, Nun's Veilivg, 
Courtauld’s Crépes, &c. 

ALSO, UPHOLSTERY Materials, Lace Cur- 
tite Portiéres, Laces, Ribbons, Hosiery, Housekee: 

ing Goods, Cloaks and Suits, Ladies’ and Misses’ Muslin 
Underwear. rng Notions, Stationery, Trimmings, 
and Smali W ares, &., & 


Illustrated Fashion Catalogue 


FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 


S.C. & 


Of 23d 


treet, 
NEW YORK. 


S. 





$1.95 each. $2.75 each. 


FINE JERSEYS. 


Every Jersey made of all-wool Jersey-Cloth 
and guaranteed to, fit. Send Bust and Waist 
measures for either of the above (in Black only). 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th A Avenue and ‘19th Street, New ¥ y ork. 


STEARNS’ 


NEW 


AMERICAN SILKS, 


IN HIGH NOVELTY 





BROCADES, 
SURAHS, and 
FANCY SATINS. 


MATCHED a ATIONS FOR SPRING AND 
UMMER ( Costu MES. 


These Goods are Richer rand Purer Quality than Im- 
ported Silks, and from 30 to 60 per cent. cheaper. 
Silk Manufacturers, 


JOHN N. STEARNS & CO, S32 roome'sesxa 


Are daily opening new effects stein tl these > goods tot he ‘trade. 


| YOU ARE INTERESTED IN CHILDREN 


send for the Ilhustrated Catalogue of the 








Mailed free, containing latest styles Of Boys’, Girls’, 
and Babies’ Clothing, including Everything for 
Children’s Wear, from Hats to Shoes. 


‘* BEST & CO., 


60 and G2 West 23d St., New York. 


UBEF EROSE pa WE LE 1) EARL” 

bulbs by mail to any address, with full directions for 
blooming, on receipt of ibe. 8 or 4 for 28c. 
Single bd one pene. The following 

sent safely b ai any P. O. on receipt of price: 

12 Carnation nks (monthiy), ‘a fine asso: nk, 1. 

12 Hardy Scotch or Sweet May Pinks (12 best sorts), &1. 

Carnation Pinks, new and fancy varieties(choice — 1. 

12 Geraniums, Zonale, quet4 oice new in 12 sorts, &1. 

12 Gladiolus, French Hybrid, rey yee wee As 


ustrated Deartetivs Priced 
CHAS. T. STARR, Avendale, ‘Chester Co. Co., Pa. 








Kissena Nurseries. 


Trees and Plants. 
Parsons & Sons Co., 


LIMITED. 


Flushing, N. Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAL Al rR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
muy address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 








RIDLEY 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N.Y. 
WHEN SHOPPING, 


AND BEFORE PURCHASING ELSEWHERE, WE 
RESPECTFULLY INVITE AND ADVISE A VISIT 
TO OUR ESTABLISHMENT; AND, ALTHOUGH 
ITS LOCATION MAY IN SOME CASES REQUIRE 
SOMEWHAT OF A JOURNEY, THE DIFFER- 
ENCE IN THE PRICES AND THE SAVING THAT 
IS POSSIBLE TO BE MADE, WILL ner EVEN 
A LONG JOURNEY. 


OUT-OF-TOWN RESIDENTS, 


AND, FOR THAT MATTER, CITY DWELLERS AS 
WELL, WHO CANNOT MAKE IT CONVENIENT 
TO VISIT OUR HOUSE IN PERSON, SHOULD 
CERTAINLY HAVE AT HAND A COPY OF 
OUR SPRING 


FASHION MAGAZINE, 


WHICH WILL BE FOUND 
AN EXCELLENT AND A 
CATION ON PREVAILING 
LARGELY ILLUSTRATED), BUT ALSO A COM- 
PLETE PRICE-LIST OF THE ENTIRE STOCK 
OF GOODS CONTAINED IN OUR 52 DEPART- 
MENTS. THE PRICE IN EACH CASE BEING 
THE SAME AS CHARGED AT OUR COUNTERS; 
AND THE SAME CAREFUL ATTENTION IS 
PROMISED TO ALL ORDERS.AS IF, AND IP, 
PARTIES WERE PRESENT IN PERSON. 


MILLINERY AND DRESS GOODS, 


FANCY GOODS, LACES, TRIMMINGS, LADIES’ 
SUITS AND WRAPS, DRESS SILKS, WHITE 
GOODS, UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY. KID GLOVES, 
PARASOLS, AND EVERYTHING ELSE THAT 
CAN BE THOUGHT OF OR NEEDED FOR WEAR, 
TOILET, OR HOUSE ORNAMENTATION, 


MAGAZINE ISSUED QUARTERLY. 


50ec. per annum, or 15c. single number. 


TO BE NOT ONLY 
RELIABLE PUBLI- 
FASHIONS (BEING 





Send for Specimen Pages in order to judge of the 
character of publication—sent free on application. 


EDV. RIDLEY & SON}, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand Street ; 
56, 58, 60 to 70 Allen Street; 
59, 61, 63, 65 Orchard Street. 
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SPRING NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS GOODS 
FOR STREET AND EVENING WEAR. 


Now open a fine assortment of Paris 
Novelties in Plain and Embroidered Crépe 
de Chine, “ Poil de Paris,” “ Bourrette de 
Bayonnaise,” ‘“ Bourrette de Bison,” and 
Embroidered Nun’s Veiling; also, Cheviots 
in Plaids, Stripes, and Solid Colors, for Com- 
bination Suits, &c. 
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Droadovay As 19th ét. 





EVERALL BROS,, 


LADIES DEPARTMENT. 
No. 236 FIFTH AVENUE. 


Cloth Suits, 
Riding Habits, 
Jackets. 
TAKE NOTICE. 


For 50c. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. 
No two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Silks for Patchwor me 


in 50¢e. or $1 pkgs. Embroid- 
apackage. MONTOWESE S 








yt ry assorted colors, 20c. 
LK CQ., Montowese, Ct. 








GREAT BARGAINS. 


Checked Summer Silks, 87c. ; formerly T5c. 

Plain Colored Summer Silks, 49c. ; formerly T5c. 

Black Gros Grain Silks, $1.39 and $1.50; formerly 
$1.75 to $2. 

54-inch Ladies’ Cloth, ‘all colors, 69c. ; formerly $1. 

Fine French Dress Buttons, lc., 5c., 10c. per dozen ; 
formerly 25c. and Svc. 

6-Button Monsquetaire Kid Gloves, Plain and Em- 
broidered Backs, 59c. ; formerly $1.25. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th St., New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 














A SCRAP-BOOK 


“HOMELY WOMEN * ONLY. 


We dedicate this collection. of toilet secrets, not to 
the pretty women (they have advantages enough, with- 
out Pei »ing told how to double their beauty), but to the 
plainer sisterhood, to those who look in the glass 
and are not satisfied with what they see. To such 
we bring abundant help. 


CONTENTS. Part 1--Part 2. 

Practical devices for ugly ears, mouths, fingertips, 
crooked teeth. To reduce flesh, ete. How to bleach 
and refine a poorskin. F reckles, Pimples, Moles, etc. 
Mask of Diana of Poictiers. Out of 100 Cosmetics, 
which to choose. How to make and apply them for 
daylight, evening, and the stage (one saves two thirds, 
and has a better article by making instead of buying 
Cosmetics). What goes to constitute a belle. Madame 
Vestris'’s methods for private Theatricals. How to sit 
for a photograph successfully, and other toilet hints. 
Send $1.00, 2 two-cent stamps, and an 

envelope addressed to yourself. 


BROWN, SHERBROOK, & CO., 
27 Hollis Street, Boston, Mase. 


GILBERT MFG.CO.’s 


DRESS LININGS, 
(THE NEW F ABRIC )e 
MERCHANTS AND DRESSMAKERS LIKE A 
CLOTII where great strength is combined with a soft 
satin finish. They also, if they want their silks to give 
satis{action, should recommend for linings the 


CABLE TWILLS 


AND 
SATIN CLASSIQUE TWILLS. 





Many a silk has been condemned because the com- 


mon SILESIA or a poor waste-lining has been used 
You should also ask for the 


BLACK PRINCE TWILLS, 


A cloth we guarantee that PERSPIRATION or 
ACIDS will not change, neither can it be made to 
CROCK in the SLIGHTEST DEGREE. 

We give below a list of a few of the REPRESENTA- 
TIVE HOUSES where these goods can be found. 


IN NEW YORE: 
J. & C, JOHNSTON 
STERN BROTHERS. 
LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 28d St. 
JAMES A. HEARN & SON. 
CONKLING & CHIVVIS. 
LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 14th St. 
JOHN E. KAUGHRAN & CO. 
J. DANIELL & SONS. 
H. O'NEILL & CO. 
H. C. F. KOCH & SON. 
OWEN JONES. 
EHRICH BROS. 
GEORGE KEYES’ SON & CO 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS. 

IN BROOKLYN: 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM. 
WECHSLER & ABRAHAM. 
T. K. HORTON & CO. 

8. WECHSLER & BRO, 
J. O'BRIEN & CO. 

A. D. MATHEWS. 

C. M. WEST. 

J. THORBURN. 

H. G@. WALTERS. 

T. M. JAMES & CO 





nl postpaid. Ba 
" for 1. e 
= al Ans, full siti oe tisfac. 
F tone for eu for a with ‘all 
E, Order now. 
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‘LOOK | 1 ipa oe Bes) at tin Enamel Chromo Cards, 


ail new imported Ee 0c, 13 pks. $1. 18k. Ring given fo 43 
rder, Agts. wanted. Samp ue book 25c, G. A. Spring, New Haven 


SILKS? 


a package. Block, all 
Cuampion SiLk Worxs, 





» hidden name Cards 20c, 


SATINS « and VELVETS for 
ORK. Send 1c. 

for fo Embroidery 
Silk, assorted colors, 20c, 
jeced and embroidered, 30c. 
ew Haven Branch P. 0., Ct. 


IM PORTANT g 5 NOT IC E. 


J, & C. JORNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d S&t., 


Are offering for sale unusual bargains in Fine Dry 


Goods. 
SILKS, 


Colored, Black, and Fancy, 50c. to $25.00 the yard. 


DRESS GOODS, 


Plain, Mixed, Striped, Plaid, Figured, Combination, 
and BLACK, We. to $.00 the yard. 
French Printed Cotton Dress Goods, in 
TORQUOISE, 
JACQUARDS, 
SATTEENS, 
ORGANDIES, 
ZEPHYRS, 
LINEN LAWNS, and 
SCOTCH GINGHAMS. 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
Linens, Sheetings, Towels, Flannels, Blankets, and 
Table-Linens ; India Camel’s-Hair Shawls, from the 


reeent London Sales, in great variety, in new designs, 
at unusually low prices. 


‘ TIATNG 
CLOTHS and CLOAKINGS. 
PARIS 
Suits, Cloaks, and Jerseys; 

PARIS 

Bonnets, Feathers, and Millinery Goods; 
PARIS 

Ladies’ Underclothing and Trousseaux. 


Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s Hosiery, Gloves, 
Flannel Underwear, and all other Outfittings. 

Laces and Bead Trimmings, Chenille Embroideries, 
Notions, &c. 

Boots, Shoes, and Slippers, for Ladies, Misses, and 
Children 


UPHOLSTERY MATERIALS. 


Lace Curtains, Beds and Bedding, Carpets and Rugs. 

Samples of Dry Goods sent Gratuitously by Mail to 
all parts of the United States and Canada on applica- 
tion, thus enabling out-of-town parties to do their 
Shopping in New York as advantageously as residents 
of the City. 





J.& C. JOHNSTON. 


H. C.F. KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave. and 20th Street, N. Y. City, 


Acknowledged the Leading House on 


JERSEYS. 








Are now offering the most superb lines of imported 
and domestic Jerseys to be found in the City, at prices, 
as usual, lower than any other House. 

| The above cuts represent styles as follows: 

| No. 1.—Plain Stockinet (Black only), $1.00%better qual- 

| ity, Black, Brown, Garnet, Blue, $1.98 and up. 

No. 2.—Bon Marché (Collar, Cuffs, Plaited Back, and 
Satin Bow, Black), $?.75 ; better quality in Black 
and Colors, $3.50 and up. 

No. 8.—Braided Jersey (Black only), $2.75 and up. 

Beaded Jersei, Pearl, $4.10 and up. 
All orders promptly filled through Mail Order De- 
partment, 


_H. C.F. KOCH & SON, New York City. | 


_ JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY. 
| fal 
HAVE JUST RECEIVED A LARGE INVOICE OF 

PURE SILK GRENADINES, ALL-WOOL 

GRENADINES, SATINS, BROCADES, 
| AND ARMURES. 

ALSO, SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW IN 
CRAPE-TRIMMED SHAWLS FOR 
| SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR. 

| A NEW LOT OF SATTEENS, GINGHAMS, 
AND PURE LINEN LAWNS, IN STRIPES 
| AND FIGURES. 

A CHOICE ASSORTMENT of PLAIN and CRAPE- 
TRIMMED SUITS, WRAPS, SACQUES, 
AND MILLINERY. 

MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED AT 
SHORTEST NOTICE AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


JACKSON'S, 


777 BROADWAY, BET. 9th AND 10th STS., N.Y, 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
wili help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than anything else 


| in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once address Truk & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


SILK: PATCH 


| WORK 





500 varieties elegant SILK for 
|4g gross package, assorted, for 
Samples, including our 

te ular Duchesse Check Dress} 
[PL 8,12c. N.Y. SILK & SUP- 
PLY CO., 338 Broadway, N. F-| 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 





VOLUME XVIL., NO. 16. 
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Mrs. DE SMYTHERS HAD TALKED SO MUCH ABOUT MAKING THE KITCHEN ATTRACTIVE FOR SERV- 
ANTS, THAT WE FIXED OURS UP A LITTLE BEFORE THE COMING OF MARY ANN MORIARTY, 


’ yy 
FACETIZ. 

One sometimes hears 
etrange modes of reason- 
ing during that favorite 
pastime of some women, 
shopping. ‘“* This little 
scent-bag is not quite 
perfect,” said one at the 
Woman's Exchange, as 
she called the attention 
of a girl in waiting to an 
article that lay on a ta- 
ble. “ Now if it were for 
myself I should not care 
at all, but I would like to 
buy it to give asa pre- 
sent toa little niece, and 
she’s ao observing that 
she'd notice any defect 
in it in a moment. 
Couldn't you let me have 
it for half-price?” 


ipedaliedpmavicint 

Another purchaser at 
the Exchange sail: “I 
want something hand- 
some for a Christmas 

ift for a lady friend. I 
intend to spend quite a 
good deal for it, for ’'m 
always eure to get back 
something on New- 
Year’s from this friend 
that will more than 
equal in valne whatever 
Tsend at Christmas. She 
has never yet failed to 
give me something more 
expensive than I send 
her.” 

A boy who has just 
come from the Canadian 
forests concludes that 
“they must be cutting 
off the woods in the 
moon, because it is get- 
ting lighter every year.” 
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MARY ANN MORIARTY CAME, AND QUICKLY SHOWED HER APPRECIATION OF OUR EFFORTS. 





























“GOAT COMIN’, Is IT? 
DEM [isi BRATS TINKS J's BAWN ON DE FUST 


Uv APRIL?” 


WELL, I WONDAH'F 


TOO INCREDULOUS BY HALF. 


FOLLOWED BY A SERIES OF SUBDUED AND 
PECULIAR SOUNDS INDICATING A HIGH STATE 
OF EXCITEMENT, 
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Mrs. Albany has a 
pretty bronze inkstand 
which represents Capid 
forging arrows. Leav- 
ing her house in the care 
of servants during the 
summer, she missed on 
her return, among other 
things, a tiny bronze ar- 
row which had formed 
part of Cupid’s para- 
peernele and which 
rad been held in his left 
hand on the anvil as he 
knelt with the other arm 
uplifted to strike a blow. 
An unavailing search for 
the arrow ensued. 

“T have an idea, mam- 
ma,” said little Katy. 
“Until we find the ar- 
row, I am going to put 
a match in its place. It 
fits right in, and it will 
do about as well, be- 
cause, you know, Cupid 
is a great match-maker.” 

—_——>— 

“Is that your bro- 
ther?” asked Rudolph, 
seven years old, of Wal- 
ter, whom we will sur- 
name Smith, as they en- 
tered Mrs. Smith's sit- 
ting-room one morning, 
where young Mr. Brown, 
Walter’s half - brother, 
was reading. 

“Yes, he’s my bro- 
ther,” said Walter. 

“No, he isn’t,” de- 








clared as a “he 





OPENING OF THE BICYCLING SEASON. 
(A useful hint to the Bicycling Clubs—Patent applied for.) 


Mrs. Inquiry, “ How is your daughter, Mrs. Love- 
world? And I want, too, to ask especially after that 
charming little girl of hers. I suppose she is as bright 
as ever?” 

Mus. Lovewortp. “ Bright! oh, yes, indeed! Why, 
she goes to parties!” ~ : 


GRAY-FAR KER Y— 
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isn’t your brother.” 

“T am bis half-bro- 
ther,” said the young 
gentleman; “we hac 
the same mother, but 


GIVEN GOOD ROADS AND FAIR WEATHER, WHAT MORE PLEASANT MODE OF GETTING OVER-THE GROUND THAN THIS ONE? not the same father.” 


“There!” cried Ru- 

dolph, triumphantly. 

“T knew he wasn’t your whole brother. You see, 

Walter,” Rudolph went on to explain, “ your mother's 

name was first Mee, Brown, and then she got married, 

so her name was changed to Smith, but he didn’t get 

married, so his name wasn’t changed, He is really 
more your uncle than your brother.” 














OUR BUTLERS. 
(Mr. Bottles has just been attending on a geet dinner, and has just dropped in on his friend Mr. Spoons, to 


partake of a quiet 


tle to recuperate from the fatigues of office.) 


MR. Borrces., “No, sig, NO. CAN'T SAY, SIR, AS | THINK MUCH OF THIS BURGUNDY, SIR; NOT 
AS GOOD AS YOUR LAST, SIR. DROP IN AND SEE ME, AND I'LL GIVE YOU SOMETHING THAT ‘LL 
MAKE YOU WONDER; SIR. SEVEN DOLLARS A BOTTLE, SIR, AND CHEAP AT THAT, SIR—YES, SIR.” 








